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Literature. 


THE TWO QUEENS. 


My lady boasts her diamonds 
To deck ber raven bair, 
My bumble village beauty 
No costly gem can wear ; 
Yet both are bright and —— 
And well they play their 3 
But—one’s the Deen of Diamonds, 
And one—the Queen of Hearts. 


My lady has her carriage, 
ta which abroad she rides, 
But you should see my dear one 
As through the dance she glides ; 
No gem of dazzling t rightness 
Her sanpy brow imparts, 
But her eyes are more than diamonds— 
For she’s the Queen of Hearts. 


I would not bave my lady 
To share ber glittering throne, 
I would not boast a jewel 
I could not call my own ; 
Though she a lord could make me, 
Give all that wealth imparts— 
I'd yield the Queen of Diamonds 
To take my Queen of Hearts. 


J. E. Carpenter. 
or 


A SNOW PICNIC. 


Is it in the experienee of any one living that a picnic has ever passed 
off as it ought to pass—has not before its termination caused some one 
or more present to state, imply, or think, that bad they only kaown 
what was going to happen, they would never have come? If baply such 
there be, let him come forward and advertise me and the public of the 
remarkable inst thenticating his information with the names and 
pinions of two unimpeachable eye-wi , and he shall receive, by 
the very next post, the current number of Fraser's Magazine as a guerdon. 
I frankly confess that I have no such experience. Of aJl the hundred 
and one coniretemps, physical or moral, atmospheric or geological, culinary 
or bacchaaalian, equine, boviae, human, or entomological, to which pic- 
nies, are liable, always one, generally many, bave intervened whenever 
I have been present. Sometimes I may have been ly in fault ; 
often I cannot have been. I take it rather to be an inhemtnt vice of the 
picnic, that so many being the well regulated families necessary to ite 
composition, the bility of accidents predicated of sach households 
singly, becomes by mere multiplication a certainty. And until we can 
go asipeying by special train to Utopia, this state of things will as- 
suredly la-t. 


Yet bave I known one such excursion which approached as near per- 
fection as anything out of Utopia well coald approach, and that, owing 
not to the paucity but the frequency of iis casualties, and not to any 
freedom from alarm and inconvenience, bat toa spirit which looked upon 
alarm and inconvenience as the great objects of the day, and came, de- 
—_ to Sarton only increased enjoyment from all the kaown difficul- 

Bot io En {and both the dager ane ewe wpe wren epeya 
ld be iconieecibhe heres Nor was it in eummer, or even colonial 
ight have melted under colosial heat. This most suc- 
as achieved in the month of December and the neighbour 
good town of Alfredsburg, which, as everybody kaows, is 
principal cities of Upper Canada, 
it up at the barracks. Every move in Canadian society depends 
upon the military ; bat this picnic was peculiarly ours, being 
attempt at a returo for months of dinners and balls and hearty 
hospitalities, such cs are dispensed nowhere bat in a colony ;—the only 
which it lay in our power to make, for the architect of Alfredsbarg 
Barracks, among other eevere privations with which he saw fit to distress 
the garrison, had omitted to supply the very obvious and vital require- 
ment of a ball-room, without which, either his own or another’s, what 
officer in her Majesty's service can possibly achieve the amount of exer- 
cise mecessary for preserving the physique of a soldier? This gross 
dereliction of duty on the part of a government official compelled our 
entertainment to be of an al fresco nature. Soa picnic was resolved upon, 
invitations were issued for that day week, aad an hour mentioned at 
which the party was to assemble in sleighs at a given point in the middle 
of the river St. Alfred. 

Does any reader at our shoving the middle of a broad and mighty river 
as a rendezvous for horses and sleighs, and find involuntary images of 
Pharaoh and bis bost (with their chariot wheels already taken off) crowd- 
into his mind? To such be it told that during many months of the 
the frozen Canadian rivers are as highways to the countries through 
they pass, as boulevards to the towa upon their banks; aye, and 
vards with their avenues on them too, for no invention being yet 
for supplying them with gas-lamps, the benighted traveller is 
along their shortest or most frequented routes by rows of pines 
growth, cut from the neighbouring forest and planted bo lily 
, where embalmed bf frost and snow, they perform the role of 
respectable live trees till the thaws of April or May involve them 
their soil in a common ruin. these trees, and upon the mag- 

open roadway which they 
should assemble, there to await farther orders, like an out-ward- 
fleet to which the admiral cannot divalge the contents of his 
till after twenty-four hours’ sail from bar’ 
next object was to fix on a spot in the forest for the bivouac ; and 
end a 
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and disreputable a scoundrel as the Savoyard of the most excraciating 

in the quietest street in London. b p 

y, be can array himself with some taste when he thinks the oc- 

casion is sufficient ; and dirty or clean, he was most important to the 
present nt and future management of the picnic. 

His heart being opeued by brandy, Moween undertook the whole affair 

. “Ob! I guess me and Saal and Gabe, and two tree more, we 





bring plenty brandy, of course ;” which proposition being greeted with 
assent, considering business now over, he fiaisbed his present instalment 
of that liquor at a draught, gave a “ haat og. | was nigh to break- 
the windows, executed ao extemporary which was nigher still 
to the floor, seized the last cheroot from Speacer’s open cigar- 
case, and away. 
re tikook is feeb, ire which _ = St. Alfred 
nearly opposite Alfredsbarg, flowing down thereinto through rome of the 
wildest and finest forest scenery in Upper Canada. Save on the rough 
attempt at a road made by distant seitiers along, often in the course 


and 
of the stream, this country is in summer impserable, the fallen timber 


and broken underwood formiog everywhere that one vast network of | 











barricade of which those only who have penetrated into the “forest 
primeval” can form any conception. There is no fortifier like nature ; 
and I cannot but admire the far-sighted s»gacity of bis Majesty the t 
Emperor of the French, who, while inte: fering in the internal ire of 
every other nation on the globe, has regularly avoided America, fearing 
doubtless that from a more general intimacy with the transatlantic busb, 
his loving but fickle subjects might gain for the next barricades in the Rue 
St. Denis or Faubourg St. Antoine “ ideas” which would be by no means 
“Napoleonian.” To these revolutionary accommodations suow is, how- 
ever, anotber revolution,—a “ great leveller” to the chaotic masses,— 
high on the superstratam of which it is in many possible, with the 
occasional assistance of an axe, to ply the laxurious sleigh, or the more 
fatiguing snow-shoe, with a calm indifference to the tangled nature of the 
ground underneath. It is this ability to penetrate deeper than usual 
od ng forest which gives one peculiar charm to the Canadian Snow 
enic. 

Bat the Muse shall relate who were the invited guests, and what 
sleighs assembled at the trysting place. Last iu arrival, bat first in men- 
tion, came the great general commandant himself, the veteran of Hyde- 
park and Aldershot, the victor in many a hotly contested engagement of 
blank cartridge. With that taste for procession and display which so 
condaces to military authority, Sir Martin Etty dashed into the throng 
with a brilliant staff of three sleighs, the vanguard of his force being 
composed ‘of himself, Lady Etty, and their two younger daughters, while 
Fox, his military secretary, in command of bis eldest daughter, formed 
the centre, and his two boys led—yea, bear-led—by their tutor, brought 
up the rear, The éclut of the arrival was, however, somewhat marred by 
this rear-guard, whose learned driver seemed scarcely sufficiently con- 
versant with the properties of the modern biga, and turning his sle en at 
too sharp an angle upon “ glare” ice, allowed it to slew round till it got 
before the horses, and whirled on automotously (as in the manner of a 
sleigh), dragging them helpless and igoominiously behind, and drifting 
well down upon the rest of the party assembled with an irregular rota- 
tory motion, like a comet with a very unwieldy tail. Fortunately, a 
casual breastwork of snow brought up the impending engine of destruc- 
tion just when it threatened an instant collision, and the only result was 
@ great laugh at the expense of the tutor, who may, however, have de- 
signed it to impress upon bis pupils the gr tical paradox that 
though “slew” is the perfect of “ slaying,” it is something very imper- 
fect in “ sleighing.” 

Br liiant, too, was the crowd alreaily gathered, and thas miraculously 
saved from decimation, for winter is “ the season’ at Alfredsburg whea 
all the rank and fashion come into town from their less civilized settle- 
mefits up the country. Senators with unexpected handles to their 
names, and their wives who wished the handles would carry double, and 
very rough sons, and very blooming daughters. Though absent wae the 
bishop himself, were not his lordsbip’s wife, daughter, and coachman 
waiting ia bis lordship's own sleigh,—blue, with red “ ranners,”’ as an 
episcopal sleigh ought to be? aud was not the clerical interest amply re- 
presented by the further presence of the archdeacon, and his son the 
curate, both outside, and their numerous houeehold all inside the capa- 
cious family ark, being rested on a small soowy Ararat formed by a ca- 
pricious drift on the ice, gave to the two reverend gentlemen ap- 

rance of being in a pulpit and about to address the assemblage. And 
inbush was there, whom men style Dick, with bis wife and boys, the 
most successful agricultarist, and witbal the heartiest and best fellow, in 
the Alfredsburg neighbourhood. And little Judge McPie was there, 
ander the care and orders of bis sbrill, noisy wife ; bat the fair Miss 
Baby, their daugbter, where was she? Had she not the whole season 
“ maffined” with Warwick of ours, and where should she be but by bis 
side in his own hired sleigh, her pert litile nose and large blue eyes alone 
visible from beneath a mountain of robes aud furs, which the gallant and 
anxious Warwick bad supplied to keep his “ muffin” hot? Aud otber 
muffining was apparent, adding greatly to the general effect and interest 
of the cortége ; greatly, aleo, to the general amusement, when, for some 
unexplained cause, each sleigh so pied endeavoured on starting for 
the woods to keep in the rear of all the rest, and could with difficulty be 
persuaded to advance at all. 

It is a great institation is muffining. The word “ muffio,” in the sense 
in which it is thus used, is not, that 1 am aware, to be found in Jobnson’s 
or any other dictionary of our tongue, English or American ; but is 
nevertheless an authentic and received word in Canada. Were our great 
lexicographer happily now alive, we might expect to read in bis next 
edition— 

“ Murrin. v. n. To monopolize continual!y the exclasive society of the 
same individual member of the opposite sex, with a view more to imme- 
diate amusement than to eventual matrimony. 

“ MurFIN, n. 8. com. gen., but mostly fem. One so monopolizing, or 
whose society is so monopolized.” Followed doubtless by quotations 
from these pages (for where indeed could he find bigher autbority 1) 
as examples of the word’s use. Its derivation is rather a moot point, but 
L incline to look for it in the fact of the small tea-party element some- 
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ment which they liked best to take with their tea. It would thus be a 

compliment to that which gave to the beauties of a former gene- 
ration the name of “ toasts ;” though in the latter case the mere 
mention of the adored object’s name in her absense was 
that relish to the cup for which the former required her , and the 
palm for subtlety of compliment thus resis undoubtedly with our fore- 
tathers, I thiok that in sobriety and delicacy at least, the modern phrase 
will be admitted to have a great advantage over its Bacchanaliaa pre- 


decessor. 

However originally derived, it is now the name of, I repeat, a great 
and noble institution, differing from any Cis-Atlantic process of the kind 
in the thorough recognition and countenance accorded to it by all par- 
ties. A primitive society, 'f wanting in refi t, is certainly the more 
conspicuous in common sense ; and when young Joba Alden of the new 
Burntwood settlement, and pretty little Priscilla Mayflower of Alfreds- 
burg, take evident delight in each other’s companionship, what can be 
more natural or sensible than to permit them to enjoy it on all reasona- 
ble occasions? They are Mon pe my as mufficing, and it is thence- 
forth spoken of with as little surpriee or curiosity as if they were 
engaged or married. Anent it no prying and tattling old maid site whis- 
pering in the ear in a corner: it is treated as a matter of course, and is 
known upon the housetops of society. No fidgety mamma whisks off 
Priscilla under her rathless wing, to lecture her ou too frequent valses 
with Joho : Priscilla dances for her own amusement, not mamma’s, and 
never deems that any bat herself is to choose her partners. No stern 
papa waits apon Joho the morning after a picaic, remarks upon his con- 
dact, and d ds his i ions: papa knows probably quite as much 
about Jobo’s iatentions as Joho knows himself, and is perfectly blissful 
ia his ignorance. In due time pos-ibly it may occur to both that their 

t compasionship may be advantageously extended for life, and 
obn will seek papa for his sanction, aud Priscilla come nestiiag to 
mamma with the tidings, or it may never occur to them to think about 
it at all; or again, they may think about it, talk about it, and resolve 
one or both that it is not meet to be prolonged beyond the age of balls 
and picnics—that the maffia would become stale, and would never con- 
vert into the solid household loaf of domestic life, and then it probably 
ann by no means necessaril y—ceases, and ceases as naturally and easily 
as it began. 
And wouid that this most wholesome and vigorous exotic could be en- 
grafted upon our stubborn but heart-rotten old secial root. When shall 
we cease to run oar daily course upon tramroads and along recti- 
linear embankments? Upoa tramroads verily are driven our youths and 
ae lel lines which, being produced, never mest rave at 
rigidly stated “ poiuts,”’ and not even there at will, but only 
by the agency of certain appointed guards wit) breaks and private sig- 
nals and every known apparatus of interference, themselves, , under 
the strictest possible orders and penalties from a high and awfal com- 
pany. When sbali we arrive at the age of traction-cngines, and be able 
to lay our own lines for our own jouraeys, so we ascend not nor descend 
from the very evident level of propriety? Our Joba Aldeos may meet 
gy bea in the course of their youth, but neither of them will kaow 
it. ld either suspect tye hidden sympathy, what ee they 
for proof? Sufficient intiatacy for such a discovery is till the 
engagement, forsouth, is made—the engagement h shoald arise from 
and depend on the discovery, even as Jacky at school is interdicted from 
the wateruntil be bas learnt toswim. What marvel that where all streams 
are unknown, Jacky eventually bland: rs into a deep one and is drowned, 
and that Priscilla is miserable with Miles Standish (in a manner quite un- 
coutemplated by Loagfellow), when Joba cuald have made her happy? 
What marvel too that many a poor Joba, debarred from the intimacy of 
the podston to that of - Beye aud a add his involantar. 
to the largest and ugliest biot on our social page. : 
Pat enough. A society which bas not the energy to reform its hats, 
how shall it ae reform its babits?—and oe ro miles from 
Alfredabarg our ic, yea, even to the middie next century, 
about whieh date 1 beve bopre inst our deeocndantoof the third and foarts 
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generation will see at length the adv t Vv’ 
oor a8 thelr ee~ isability of improving their head- 
And all this time we have been jingling cheerily along the Pokioctt- 
kook road, with a it monstre concert of sleigh-bells and merry voices 
ringing crisp and clear through the frozen woods. Spencer and I, the 
only unmoffined bachelors in barracks, are the pioneers of the party, and 
drive the foremost of the long line of sleighs, following on the trail of 
the Indians, who passed up with their éreboggin or hand-sled this morning, 
and without whose tracks our English eyes would often be at fault for 
the deeply covered road, Even this elue is in many places obliterated 
by & drifting wind which bas risen, bat they have left us other signs. 
Here they have moved off by main strength a tree which was lying 
a —ae ; here they 5 elected it easier to hew @ piece bodily 
ger one, ai ere is just room for us to between the 
notched ends yawning apart on either side, which sane 
—— stand aloof, the 
Like clifis which have been rent asunder” 
Here, at a divergence of the road, they havefgiven ua a gentle hint 
which route to take, by a meer | barricading - the route which we are 
not to take, to the great prospective annoyance of the next settler who 
shall pass thereby on his journey into towa for the half year’s news, and 
fiad himself not the only settler in the way. And so on we g9, 
as often off the road as on it; now ploughing through a faite ¥ 
threatens to engulf horse, sleigh, and all; now borne high aloft by a 
hard-frozen crust on the surface: anon such a crust will break at the 
critical moment of support, and perhaps under one ranoer only of some 
more unfortunate eleigh, to the complete bouleversement thereof and the 
scattering of its inmates in I poy ruin into the snow ; all hands are 
then piped to the work, and the débris, animate and inanimate, is soon 
and with much laughter picked up and re-established, and on we 
again. Little Georgy Winbush cannot be induced to stay in bis fathers 
sleigh for two consecative minutes, and his round face and carly hair 
matted with snow and icicles come peeping over at the backs of us all 
in turn as be mounts and takes a temporary ride on our runners (which 
in this hospitable respect have a great advantage over wheels), thence 
retailing to us the latest fun from the other end of the line, bringing and 
taking real or imaginary, and acting as the train to a walneal 
explosion of hter and good humour—the best possible 
tives to warmth even on one of the coldest days of a Canadian winter, 
Hallo! halt everybody. What on earth are we todo now? Anenor- 
mous hemlock has fallen across our road since the Indians passed in the 
morning. Men leave their reins in the mittens of ladies, and bai on 
snow-shoes to the front. Can it be lifted? We all apply our sh 
to the common weal, but the weight of the trank and the tangled boughs 
have fixed it quite immovably. It is suggested that a shout may reach 
the Indians, who cannot be more than two miles distant ; for sound flies 
far over frozen ground and through an atmosphere below zero. Our 
Major, of the steutorian chest, raises a shout, rounding it off with asbrill 
guttural falsetto which a Switzer could bat envy ; but there is no re- 
sponse. Let us all shout. Spencer gives the times—one, two, three, 
anda ——. No, a failure this time; some too late, some not at all. 
The ladies confess that they “ dida’t know what to call oat,” which is 
@ grave difficulty to be met. The curate, who is great upon music, ad- 
vances a theory tbat “ oi” gives the loudest scope toa man’s voice, “ ai’? 
to a woman’s, which is duly impressed upon everybody. Time as before, 
and ——. Well, with due admiration for each individual voice, I mast 
say that the general effect is the most horrible and demoniacal Pr. and 
that lever heard. Still no answer from the Indians. Some one 
that Echo has answered “ aye’’ and is coming ; but Echo bears no axe. 
No, we mast eend home for one, or our picnic is over, Warwick's is the 
last sleigh—the only one which can turn back ; and his horse withal is 
fleet. Like a good fellow as he is, he throws himself at once into the 
breach, consigns bis muffia to the maternal dish-cover, and along our now 
well-worn road is off at a gallop to ~~ 
How are we to spend the interval? Grambliogs are beginning to be 
heard, and bright faces to,look clouded and unhappy. Our picaic will 
be a failure after all. i 
ral ; and a snowball beautifully aimed bursts like a shell on the 
breast of Dick Winbush, where he sits on his distant box-seat, cov 
him and hie wife and his children, and all that he hath, with its sti 
little component atoms. Dick isa pugnacious man. He is down, 
returos it in an instant ; but missing his assailant, hits nearly everybody 
else. Before men may count a score, the whole strength of the com > 
male and female, is engaged in a promiscuous aad internecine war. 
ond mats, and thele enners, are nocked in all directions ; horses are 
plungiog in the snow with affright; the battle rages most uproari- 
ously ; and Warwick on bis retura is bailed witha shout from what seema 
clad all in white, to whose excited he 
seems but to have been absent ten minutes, 
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Moween’s “two tree more” Indians have expanded into two 
dozen, who are standing about in picturesque attitudes and brilliant cos- 
tumes, all beads and and fars and coloured 

ing the pipe of stolidity. They have eaten been hard at work t' 

whd have built us a most elaborate wigwam, large enough to hold us 

of timber and strips of bark, banked up outside with snow, and lined, 
cushioned, and carpeted inside, as soft and snug as a wren’s nest, with 
boughs of red cedar, of which it smells most iously. lt is 
with the primitive hole at the top for a chimney, out of which rolls the 
smoke of a log fire which occupies the centre of the cabin, and 
which is now doing duty to a cauldron of soup bubbling upon it, and 
thereby adding most material charms to the sight and smell of the in- 
terior. Such of the provender as was entrusted to Indian conveyance ia 
already disposed in quaint taste on the green divan which surrounds the 
fire ; where it is soon joined by the wines and other liquors, and suck 
cupeoted soststnations inom geawreus quate). s04 Seally, 9 eaten 
e con rom generous $ y, by ourselves, 
mmates Turkish, Roman, Aztec, or origiaal. The archdeacon breaks 
through a Babel of tongues with grace (which I am sadly afraid every- 
body was going to forget), and the feast begins. 

I do not purpose to drag the reader through tbat fusion—perhaps I 
should say confusion—of three courses and a dessert, which constitutes 
the inv: picnic dinner, nor to tantalize him in the fashion of a mis- 
chievous and greedy schoolboy, who after the insinuating inquiry, “ Jim, 
do you like apples?” replies to an eager affirmative, “ Then see me eat 
’ew.” Saffice it to say that a very good dinner is near! proving a 


ery 

failure, to the lamentable discovery that the supply of spoons and 
forks is y inadequate to our numbers, I am sorry to say that I 
overhear Metts Segating ome quanel semen See 
bachelor-houeekeepi y calonlated to promote the 





ping barmony of 
the meeting, bat most of the compan fro te poe mere bg ny 
modate themselves to a somewhat digital ante-Elizabethaa style of 
domestic economy,—when Moween, — > ay a before Po 
without grave and derogatory suspicions is cbaracter), 
aye the plate basket very attentively and proceed to give some orders in 
Iodian to his young men, suddenly comes in with a handfui of wooden 
implements, quite sufficiently resembling spoons and forks to be 
and with comfort used as such, and fresh carved from tbe live wood 
those wonderful Indian oes which seem io aagmnayly = _ 
ery known instrament of section or perforation, 
poor fern The forks are very easily made, Nature having taken most 
of the work off the bands of Art, by causing certain trees, well known to 
Indian e to trifurcate in their foliage: bat the epoons, shaped and 
hollowed from the solid block, are marvels of Indian haadicraft and in- 
genuity. “Plenty coming more,” says Moween, and by twos and threes 
they keep pouring in all dioner-time, some of them even ornamented 
with rade or animal portraits, aad varying ia size according to 
the taste of the carver; possibly according to the well-kaown capacity 
of his own mouth, or, better knowa still, that of his eqaaw at home, 
of all comes in a large and elaborate ladle to be preseated in dae 
to the “ sargum” or himself; with the idea, [ sappose, that 
appetite is equal to his dignity : and however ill adapted in siz the 
seut may be, I think that there are few who koow bim bat will admit 
that, in shape and material at least, nothing could be more 
suited to his character and capacity. 
We have hoped to get over the necessary half-hour’s cession after din- 
ner wit»out the infliction of speeches, aod —_ ourselves bravely to let 
versation give excuse to any over-zealous orator ; 
a aoe on ple ¢ as fate—Mrs, McPie, bave 
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observations (which, to do him jastice, are short and neat), laudatory of 
the general. Nothing loth, oar Commandant dilates for a mach looger 
period on the very same topic, which is a favourite one with him, but 
ends, to cur great relief, in proposing ourselves—to our relief, for 
we now have the ball ia our owa baods, and can hold it. Spencer is our 
Spruch- , and adroitly closes his half dozen words of acknowledg- 
ment with mention that the Indians outside are prepared to show as 
some dances and games ; so everybody rises and emerges into the open 
air, to the great disappointment of Mra. McPie, the climax of whose plan 
was that after speeches shou'd come songs and glees, and meet opportu- 
nity should arise to her to evince the superiority of her own u register 
over that of her great friend, rival, and enemy, Mrs. McKaw, who is 
prima donna of the cantores, as she, Mrs, McPie, is of the decani, In the ama- 
teur choir of Alfredsburg Cathedral. 

There are two or three more fires blazing outside, at which we may 
stand without the necessity of any violeat motion to keep ourselves 
warm ; aod on a natural open space in the bush, at the edge of which 
they have purposely fixed our camp, the Indians are standing in a body, 
before yet avother fire (there is nothing to pay for fuel in the woods), 
with snow-shoes on feet and axes in hands; for the first game is to be 
throwing the tomabawk—with which name they dignify their axes—at 
a mark. A low bough growing borizontally from a tree-tide bas beea 
cut off, and the stump carved and burnt into a rude representation of a 
bear’s head, and this is the butt ; the point between the bear’s eyes form- 
ing, however paradoxically, the ball’s eye, for there only is a bear sop- 

to be vuloerable to the etrongest arm or the sh t tomahawk. 
distance fixed is about thirty yards, and when the audience is ready 

the men make their throws in turn, the successful ones running on and 
oper drawing their axes out to make room for othere. The unsaceess 

1 will bare to barrow for theirs afterwards, many feet into the snow ; 
and bat that they are Indians, might think themselves lucky to recover 
their property at all, without a prophet to make it rise to the surface. 
But to see them throw is wonderful. The axe, held perpendicalarly, has 
to make one whole revolution before it reaches the mark; and however 
straighily it may be aimed, unless it bas arrived at sach a point in its 

ation as to present exactly the top corner of its edge to the fore 
when it reaches the mak, it cannot stick there, and the throw is a failare. 
However, in this difficult respect most of them succeed, and judge their 
distances as well as if their axes could be “ sighted,” and were “ at thirty 
ready ;” but the aim is not always so good: some stick in the 

ik, one lops off an ear from the bear, and darting off at a tangent 
nearly does the same by the tutor, who is as usaal in the wrong place 
(examining possibly to see whetber he could lead that bear). Some mies 
al ; Moween’s only sticks in the nose, where it gives to the bear 
the appearance of some stage in the progress of Darwinite development 
towards an “ Aunt Sally.” It is reserved for Moween-sis, or the younger 
of that name, the heir-apparent and Uncas of the tribe, to plant bis toma- 
hawk exactly in the hollow of the os frontis—for which feat we daly 
reward him with a glass of brandy, the most suitable prize ready to 


Then comes a race, and then a dance—the snake-dance ; the body of 
that reptile being represented by all the Indians in a row with hands 
joined, following Moween, who is foremost of the line, and may be said 
to constitute the nevk (if indeed snakes have necks ;) for its bead is the 
bead of a “ musquasb,”’ or musk-rat, which, together with the rest of the 

’s fur, wrought about in divers colours with wampum beads and 
stained porcupine quills, forms the much valued “ pitanoggio,”’ or pouch 
to Moween’s full dress as chiefiain, and which be now holds forward in 
his right hand, imitating therewith the swayiog motion of a enake’s head 
in the most absurd pantomime possible, and shaking some grains of shot, 
wupoly the place of brains to the rat’s present state of existence, 

to the fierce effect of the supposed serpent. And in this chain 
gravely along sideways, winding about religiously aftr their 
, to the accompaniment of a low muttered monotone in chorus, va- 
occationally by a somewhat startling solo from Moween, of the nature 

view-hallo, at the niog of some new movement ; the correct 
being to use the heel almost exclusively of the toe, and to give a sort 
ad libitum dock or curtsey with one leg at every third or fourth step, 
supplying the andulations of the snake's : now in a long 
t “ follow the leader,” in among the fires ourselves, taking 
it in cutting two muffins asunder, or cleaving right through a group 
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poms, considering the depths of snow and a:phyxia from which we res- 
cu m. 

The eun is now going down, and for the last hour or ro the barder 
frost has been baking afresh the crust which the day’s sua had sodden ; 
we have yet an hour before we must be returaing, and now is the time 
for “ coasting.” The Indians reap after an abeence of some dura- 
tion, in which (known only to the initated) they have been finishing a 
manufacture of “ coasting sleds” commenced this morning and laden 
with theee the whole party adjourns a few hundred yards to the sloping 
gorge of the river, which, with a somewhat broaded adjunct of valley 
than the Pokiochikook for the most part affects forms just there a firt- 
rate ground for coasting. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying that coasting is em ly and 
without exaggeration the very best fan in the whole world; and as a 
loyal subject 1 cannot belp lamenting that the flight of H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales through Canada was not in the wioter, that be might 
have expanded and invigorated his mind with the enjoyment thereof. 
The game is played thus: On the top of a bill-side, or other declivity of 
frozen snow, one or more coasters sit down in their sled (which I cannot 
better describe than by saying that a large tea-tray, slightly turned up 
at one end for the front, and with a handle of rope fastened to the mid- 
dle of the end so turned up, woald make as good a specimen as could be 
desired), lauoch it over the edge, slide down at a tremendous pace, and 
are borae far over the plain below or up the opposite hill. Of 





course, 
the steeper and longer the descent, the greater the excitement ; which is 
also much increased by any obstacle in the natare of a fallen tree, a 
diteh or a low wall or other fence, which may cross the line of descent, 
at which the use of the up-tarned point and string attached becomes 
apparent ; and a pull in season with the latter will raise the point suffi- 
ciently to make the sled touch lightly and fly over any ordinary obstruc- 
tion, far oat into the air on the lower side, with a leap to which a five 
barred gate on a frec-going horse is a mere nothing as a matter of 
waibetics, and which certainly, in a physical point of view, involves as 
much danger to the seat of a novice, the balance required to preserve it 
being something between that of riding without saddle, and that of sit- 
ting the lightest possible racing-skiff through the wash of a Thames 
steamer. Your coaster, however, will, with the aid of his rein of 
rope, put bis wooden steed at leaps in breadth and depth certainly, and 
under favourable circumstances even ia height, equal to any feat which 
Mr. Myttoa or Mr. Assheton Smith would have ‘hought practicable for 
their thoroughbreds, and at a pace to which those heroes never attained 
—no, not the former, even figuratively speaking: on regaining the ice 
be fiads the onward sliding impulse quite sufficient to bear him leas 
through any depth of drop, settling himself in his seat be shoots on 
agaio faster than ever, gathering up his relos and holdiog his horse well 
together for the next leap. Still it is not always possible to preserve a 
close impingement on one’s seat, and over a more ferocious leap than 
ordinary the sled and its driver describe two distinct arcs through the 
air, an loner and an outer, joining 7 on the other side: even as the 
beautiful and accompli Madile. Kamptulica, universally proclaimed 
to be the sylph of the modern circas, in her grand equestrian aod salta 
torial entertainment, styled Circassian ip, or the Brigand and the 
Bounding Bride of the Balkhan (exhibited by particular desire of the nobi- 
lity and gentry), flies high aloft through Mr. Merriman’s papered hoop, 
while her spotted steed surmounts his allotted hardle below, and the 
double feat perfurmed, horse and rider are reunited ; she turning coquet- 
tish, with triamphant smile, flees ever onward from her pursuing lover. 
But there is a still more pleasant phase of this most delightful of ail 
invented sports, which may be more aptly compared to the closing scene 
of the same bip tic performance, whea constant love is rewarded, 
and the maidea relenting has allowed ber bri swain to overtake her, 
and the two, upi/ed upon one steed, ride tog r very bappily all the rest 
of their lives, For whereas all young ladies have not the nerve neces- 
sary for the dae guidance of the coasting-sled, and for the exactly punc- 
tual touch of the rein which alone produces the leap, now these, with ex- 
cellent good taste do, for the most part, commit themselves to the care 
and guidance of some judicious cavalier, behind whom and on whose sled 
each takes her seat, as on a pilliou, relieved feom the anxieties and in 
fall humour for the pleasures of the game. I am sure that when I state 
that such good sense was found to terise nearly all the ladies of 
our party, no one will be surprised to hear that many of us remaiaed 
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ng epectators ; now circling up, as at the more infantile game 
up the clock,” into a seemingly inextricable mass, from the 
tre of w suddenly and mysteriously emerge the head and neck, 
it out line without what appears the inevitable pro- 
unwinding ignomiaiously by the tail; now sneaking low under a 
trees, now climbiog aloft into the branches of a group of 
ones: and ever the stamp with the heel grows stronger, the cart- 
, and louder ; and the monster serpent darts and 
acd uacoils, pricks up its crest, and ratiles and 
with ever increasing vebemence, till the exoitement is at its height, 
and suddenly with a frightful yell it breaks up into its component nla: 
—which subside at once into calm statuerque igares smoking sulk. 
oar and apparently less capable of excitement than the tattered bear's 
their | butt, which is grinaing at them through its scars like a 
prize-ighter a battle, 

And now Dick Winbash, fired with emala'ion, vows that the white 
blood present shail no longer remain stagoant, but shall promote its own 
cireulation by similar feats. So about a dozen of us, responding to the 
call, go forth and gird up our loins for a race upon snow-shoes, which to 
inexpert — = most of those now essaying, is nearly a corresponding 
insanity to the race in sacks in which bucolic minds do so greatly de- 
light. We stand, however, boldly in a row, and Moween starts us with 
® curious but expressive Indian formula. Half of as fail over each other 
at the very start, a mass of struggling and helpless bamanity ; two more 

3 and though many of the fallea rise 

n at every fresh at- 

Loud laughter greets our successive failures, and the race 

who got well off at first. Winbush is leading, like an 

adh does os be arpa who is an acrobat 

to snow-shoes as if he bad worn a pair ander his -clothes in his 

earliest infancy, is close at his heels ; behind them, a bad third and fourth, 

follow Fox tbe secretary, and Warwick, who knows as little about snow- 

shoes as a cat about walnut-shelle, but whom Baby, his mafiio, like a 

brave girl, bas sent forth to the contest on pain of her immediate dis- 

So goes half the race, when a temporary derangement of Win- 

’s foot-gear gives Spencer the lead ; behind whom, Fox pressing 

close, stoops ly forward to seize the pointed heel of his snow-shoe, 

whereby to supplant him as a very Jacob; bat, not 20 successful ia 

Mancuvre as patriarch, himself planges head foremost into the 

snow, and is lost to the gaze of a deriding audience. The loose snow- 

shoe is now readjasted, and native talent again asserting its superiority, 

within a few yards of the goal Dick is on the point of repassi: 2 

that hero himself falls, and eo immediately in frent inbash 

the latter cannot choose but fall also; and while each is fighting to 

be first up, Warwick plods clumsily but calmly in, slowly as he has 
plodded the whole distance, and is an easy winner. 

Great is the oe and laughter, and great the delight beaming in 
the eyes of Miss as she welcomes the victor beck to her side; for 
even in so tortoise-like a manner it ia no small achievement to overcome 
#0 fleet a hare as Winbash, long the recognised champion in athletic 
pcb Ne whole country-side. By an aoanimous impulse and by ac- 

that young lady is elected our “ Queen of Love and Beaaty,”’ 
end a wreath of vile, extemporized with agile fingers and still 
studded with the glittering jewellery of nature, is piaeed in her hands 
with which she forthwith pablicly crowns ber victorious knight, com- 
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mending bim st the same time in appropriate phraseology worthy of the | 


palmiest deys of chi 5 
Bat soon is the mirth checked, for a marmur goes round that the tator 
has not red since the race. Can he have absconded in discomfi- 
ture at bis and fall? Is he gone to recreate exhausted natare at 
the wine-bin in the hut? [ involantarily look towards the wooden bear, 
lest that too may have been led off as a companion of bis flight; bat it 
is not that propensity wh'eh has lost us our friend. The coasternation 
ie though I am bound to say that his two pupils do not appear in- 
e. Presently near our late starting point some one desories what 
ie ently a stick moving on the snow, but is proved by inspection to 
be the tip of a snow-shoe’s heel ; and going up to the we find the 
yaad Meee nad of youth still in the very tion into which be must 
have fallen, where we all fell, with a perpendicular “ header,” held 
inextricably above by the snow-shoes, and embraced round the neck and 
shoulders beneath by rome twigs of not uncongeuial birch growing far 
under the snow. Here, suicide and self-buried, he must infallibly bave 
remained for the wiater, but for our timely iaterference, for spoplexy and 
cold are already racing to be first in at bis death. We lift him from his 
fe and bear him, black in the face, and spluttering what may be 
languages, but certainly is no known living one, beneath the shel- 
ter of the wigwam, where, under the skilful bands of extemporary Miss 
Nightingales, he gradua’ly resumes his former bearing and t ment, 
— rise of not perbaps co many degrees of animation as might be ex- 


ig on the slope of the Pokioctikook long after the hour fixed for 
our departure, each vieing with the other in the pace and in the height 
of the leaps at which we carried our respective partners ; and that War- 
wick was the very last to become persuaded of the long-patent necessity 
of abandoning sled and the billside for a larger vehicle and a more 


level road. 

Re turning to the am we find the elders of the party sitting 
tiently over the aan maize-cakes and stirrap-cups of Tolan 
coacoction ; and from nnaby of battle visible in the eyes of the two 
tadice of the obale, I of there bas been singing, let us hope with 
more real than barmouy. Now, in that I said anon “ over the 
fire,” I used the phrase advisedly, acd with a consciousness of its being 
lees a misnomer than is usual with it; for our blazing logs, somewhat 


far dowawards into the coil, which is but a lower contiauation, more de- 
composed and closer packed, of the débris of the fallen timber of centu- 
ties described above—another of those wonders (another and the same) 
which mast be understood before an idea can be formed of the wildness 
of the aboriginal forest. At how great a depth in this downward process 
of gradual decomporition real undeniable earth may be said to begin, I 
do not koow; but in the bash the easiest, though perhaps not the 
shortest, way to dig a pit is to light a fire, which in the course of a day 
will often burrow many feet into its vegetable hear stratum of de- 
posit even now undergoing its slow decoction towards forming the coal- 
bed of some fatare condition of our planet, a wonder to its geologists 
and a fortune to its landowners. Our very pi 

been at the ultimate cost of at least five shillings at the pit’s mouth toa 
pa nage coal proprietor of some yet undeveloped stage of animal 

ce. 


by instinct and | exis! 


Undeterred by so solemn a thought, we are content to letour fire bara 
on @ little longer while we, too, prepare ourselves with fortifying beve- 
rages for our journey homewards—that sileat moonlit romantic jouraey, 
fraught, as it bas turned out, with such momentous consequences to 
more than one of our party. For whea I rejoin the gallant Eleventy- 
secoad next week, shall P not find that Warwick, my chum and my 
chiefest mate, my companion, and mine own familiar friend, with whom 
I took sweet counsel on every circumstance of life, and shared everything, 
from a purse to a pouch, without whom I was but as the | 
arm of a maimed soldier—is no longer known to the barracks and the 
mess room, no longer to be found for a game at billiards or a stretch 
across country ; but bas dwindled to a mere denizen of distant lodgings 
in the same garrison town, devoted to domestic pursuits and engrossed 
with household cares—bas given up smoking aad the manly arts in gene- 
ral, is to be seen ouly on parade, to be heard only in his own drawing- 
room,—in short, has degenerated into a mar man? Little did our 
agent think (as, indeed, how should he’), with whom I but now de- 
= my name for an exchange, and who marvelled at my anxiety to 

eave so crack a regiment, that it was all owing to the inability of an- 
other to resist a pair of blue eyes ia a moonlit snowlit valley four thou- 
sand miles distaat, 

Yet, while the sleighs are coming round, and their owners are still 
“ fitting the halter and traversing the cart,” and are loth to quit the 
Wwarmtb, outer aod inner, whieh they are eye! acquiring, I can- 
not better take leave of those Aas who have patiently persevered 
with me hitherto, than by giving them (by kind permission of the author) 
what Spencer calls the “ ditty” which he bas com; for the 
| occasion, and which be chants forth to us jast ere we ly leave our 

wigwam to the wild beasts and the elements : — 


Ob! tis t to thread Pokiootikook’s bed, 
When gives first loose to his bols, 
When bis whirls fast the huge lamber-logs past, 
Aod the May-flower peeps from the brambles ; 
When his open banks rest the red tgibes of the West, 
pea os ie Se pa sy 
at 8 not time I wou om me 
As the fant on tho wild Pouiostibost. 





Then how great is the pleasure to stroll in cool leisure 
"Neath bis woods in fall “ livery of season ;” 

To shun the hot sore gust that parches in August, 
Till to aame but exertion is treason ; 

With rod and with tackle, brown warp and fps backle, 
Where the trout ’neath the pendulous rock take hook : 

Bat Wiater’s far sweeter to those who will t her, 
When she reigns on the wild Pokioctik 


And how the days brief ere the fall of the leaf, 
When Natare with pencil indulgent 
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Each gorgeous tint limos on from to 
Till bis banks are as rainbows gent ; 

When the storm is abroad, and the buge tranks are etrawed, 
Upwrenched by its fierce equinoctic hook : 

Bat ’tis er and better when Frost’s heavy fetter 
Has all the wild Pokioctikook. 


Yes, sweeter than ever, are wild wood and river 
In the charms which to day have been lent them, 
When merry hearts gather, and love it the rather 
Nature conspires to prevent them. 
We, the highest, the least, from our queen of the feast 
To Moween, who so ably has mocked a cook, 
With joy will remember day of December 
P On the banks of the wild Pokioctikook. 
— Fraser's Magazine. 
lagazine. 


ARY SCHEFFER, BY MRS. GROTE. 
A Review. 


This memoir of Ary Scheffer, to be desired for many reasons, is more 
than ordinarily welcome from the pea of Mra. Grote, who kaew him inti. 
mately, and in both the phases of life. It required the aptitudes of 
some one who was familiar with the actors and movements of French 
lities — the reign of Louis Philippe, as well as capable of esti’ 
the merits of a work of art, to do justice to a combination DO means 
common, and which we find in the life of this citizen painter. Ary 
Scheffer differed from the majority of his artistic contemporaries by the 
interest he took in public affairs, and by his peculiar and dramatic 
ticipation in two ————_ coanected with the rise and fall of 
the House of Orleans. personal share in these grave transactions 
was curiously remarkable, for he was prominent, without coveting pro- 
minence, among the actors of the boar. The ord’mary tenour of artist 
life in these days is calm and equable, if it is not absolutely tame and 
commonplace ; but Ary Ssheffer's life was diffrent, because he combined 
devotion to art with a keea and imperative sens of public exigencies ; he 
was a citizen as well as a student, and his sympathies led him forth from 
his pee to mingle with political groups, occasionally even to 
to od in Royal closets, or to shoulder his masket upon popular 
barricades. baw bis memoir a the —- of those —— of 
information which are opea only to persons large opportanities and 
varied experience ; and, though Mrs. Grote states that her impulse to an- 
dertake this office was chiefly a tender and reapecttul regret for her artist 
friend, we owe it to her performance to add that it has a higher scope 
than a mere personal memoir, in virtue of the special qualifications we 
have cited. It is conspicuously marked by a high sense of public duty, 
and by a courageous liberalism, which is nevertheless toleraat, except of 
its own direct contradiction. As regards Seheffer, it is comprehensive 
though brief, it presents the two phases of his career in their true rela- 
tions, and it says or leaves uneaid, with candour and judgment, with 
appropriate feeling, and with excellent taste.) 

Scheffer was born as far back as 1795. The tender sentiment, the 
combiued modesty and seriousness of his pictures, indicate attributes of 
a German origin if his parentage were unknown, We do, however, know 
that he was the son of a Datch mother and a German father, his mother 
being, as we might expect, a very su 
in the encouragement of his ambition, if 


opment of his 
artistic talents. = he 


painted and exhibited at Amsterdam when he was 
but 12 years old, his mother, on her removal to Paris, sent him to 
Lille to pursue his studies under the best teachers to be 
found in the last-named city. At this time, as her letters show, she 
guided him by her counsels quite as effectually as she stimulated him by 
you could bat see me kissing your pic- 

ture, then, after a while, ei Mode again and, with a tear in my 
calliog you my darling, my be! would then com 
what is costs me to use, sometimes, the stern language of authority aad to 
occasion to you momeats of pain. I cherish the fond hope of s:eiog you 
one day take lace amoog the first paiaters of the age, of 
any age. Wak diligently ; be, above all, modest aad humble ; and when 
you find yourself excelling thea compare what you have done 
with nature herself, or with the ‘ideal’ of your own , and you will 
be secured, by the contrast which will be apparent, agaiast the effects of 
ss .”” By such counsels, in strict accordance with his 

ther’s dying injunctions, that  F ty to compose picturas pre- 
maturely should be restrained, by the study of drawing, 
and tive, in which he was directed firstly at Lille, and 
as we iafer, under Guerin at Paris, was carefully 
was nearly 18. At this date, however, his mother’s 
him to practise paintiag for profit, and engaged him in 
numerous pictures of the sim clase, 
thea 

a 


raised above our level in the morning, bave by this time eaten their way | Ary 


energies were set free in 

P It has ae oes and oo ~~ 
arage enthusiasm, so cruel sappoin' 

w it sustained. But the more aenity we 

clearly we perceive that its aims were true and 

thoagh some of them for a time are cancelled ia 

of the Boulevards. The first years of the Restoration 

with true iosight, while they seemed to set loose 

and energy in every form of material no 

lution in the arts. We are naturally prone to dwel 

cal harvest, its Guizots, De Tooquevilles, and Villemai 

barished hopes and illusions; yet the literary and artistic 

thence derived are sarviving to vance hour. Under 

of the latter, the formally classic everywhere gave 

mantic ; the conventional, again, to the sentiment 

Victor Hago, in dramatic literature, Rossiai in lyric music, Géricault 

and Delacroix in painting, led the van of the new movement, to whicb. 

in 1819, Ary Scheffer also contributed his first ambitious effort in his 

picture of “‘ Le Bourgeois de Calais,” while he shared its political 

rations as a member of the “Carbonari” confederacy. He 

brothers entered warmly into the conspiracies which were then rife. 

with his brother Henri, was compromised in the of 

1822, but after its antoward issue the excitements of political feeling 

began to give place to habits of assiduous laboar, and both of them 

aside to pursue their peacefal art. Ary ee 

others the Dachesse de Broglie, but his 

follow them, were indicated rather by the class of 

strong action and sentiment and of which he executed 

between 1825 and 1830. In 1§26 he was introduced 

the Duke and Dachess of Orleans to instruct their 

life, pitecbigg bi tole family perwooa ally, though 

i m to y A 

dom from servility on his part, 

friendly frankness, which, apparently 

time the pictures Le Ingres, recen 
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aittee, seem the chefs de partis at Laffitte’s, and, in short, I am the bearer 
ofa ae ts Duke of Orleans, which you must assist me in 
«conveying to Neuilly.’ ‘Tiens,’ replied Scheffer ; ‘#0 you mean that I 
am to go with you as a kind of commissioner leaders of the 

y? ‘Ido,’ rejoined M. Thiers, ‘and for this reason, among others, 

you are knowa to keep good horses in your stable ; for, look you, 
‘we can go in no other way than by riding on horseback.’ ‘ That is cer- 
tain,’ quoth Scheffer, ‘ the barricades would render the passage of a car- 
riage impossible.’ ‘But stay,’ said Thiers, * how shall I manage about 
my monttire? I shall never be able to sit one Fe great beasts.’ 
Thereupon Scheffer hastened to the stables of young Ney (son of the Mar- 
shal), with whom be was on intimate terms, and, borrowiug a small nim- 
dle nag for his friend, they started on their important errand. 

“The barricades presented, in truth, some obstacles to their progress, 
but Scheffer, being a practised horseman, leaped his horse over them. M. 
‘Thiers could not manage matters quite so actively. The mob, however, 
good-naturedly aided him to scramble through, lifting him almost bodily 
over the piles of stones, &c., horse aad all, laughing heartily at ‘ le petit 
commis’ for his bad horsemanship. As M. Thiers rode in white stockings 
and shoes, and wore spectacles, I suspect that his personal appearance 
id afford some scope for the light-hearted jokes of ‘le peuple’ oa that 
morning. 

« When, at length, the two gentlemen found themselves fairly outside 
the walls of Paris, a number of men of the lower class crowded about 
them,—‘ Oi allez vous donc, Messieurs ’ ‘Cela ne vous regarde pas.’ 
“Eh bien! then we shall send some of our fellows with you to see where 
you goto.’ A couple of ‘ blouses’ accordingly accompanied them, each 
mounted on horseback and armed. The party bad not trotted far on 
their road before Thiers said, in a quiet tone of voice to his companion, 
‘ Ecoutez, mon cher! you are a good rider, while I may very easily get a 
tumble before I reach Neuilly ; and if this should happen, my hat will 
inevitably roll off, and the mandét, which before we set off I put therein 
for safety, may be discovered, and then I shall get into trouble ; I beg 
~ will take charge of it.’ Scheffer took the paper and placed it ia his 
‘ pocket. It was a sort of blanc seing, to Which the names of Lafay- 
ette, Laffitte, Marshals Lobau and Gérard, and one or two other leading 
men were appended. The Duke, it was expected, would, on looking at 
he paper, frame some sort of ‘ declaration’ in reply to the missive. 

“ At the bridge of Neuilly, Scheffer wanted sadly to get rid of bis neigh- 
bours in the ‘ blouses.’ Pretending to desery some of the King’s troops 
at a distance, he cried out, ‘Ah! here come our friends, I see; it is the 
Royal guard!’ Whereupon the two attendants judged it prudent to wish 
them ‘ good morning,’ and to turn their horses’ heads the other way. 
The two envoys quickly arrived at the Chateau de Neuilly. M. Scheffer, 
-from whose lips t learned what has been related above, gave me no de- 
tails of what passed within its walls, except to tion one ci t » 
—viz., that Madame Adelaide, addressing her brother, had said, ‘ Sire! 





“Let me halt a space here to invite attention to the singular fate of 
Scheffer, ia reference to his connexion with the family of Orleans. We 
have seen that he was the first to open up a prospect of the crown of 
France to his Royal patron, in 1830—18 years later it was again Scheffer, 
as we shall find, who, by pare accident, hands the King into the ‘ rémis:’ 
which bears him away from his capital—never more to return—a de- 
throned monarch and a fugitive. 

“ The Duchess of Orleans (so says at least Vaulabelle) reproved Schef- 
fer for venturing to suppose that such « proposal as that of which M. 
‘Thiers and he were the bearers could be acceptable to her husband. 
“That M. Thiers should have done this,’ said her Royal Highness, ‘ does 
not surprise me. He koows but little about us; but you, Sir,—you have 
been admitted to so close an intimacy with this circle, you might have 
appreciated our sentimeats more correctly.” 

‘When this seeming relactance had been overcome, and the Duke was 
‘eeated on the throne, Scheffer’s adhesion to the Orleans dynasty com- 
bined with his feelings of personal and intimate attachment, and he con- 
tinued to be their frequent visitor as formerly. More especially there 
spraog up a strong rs ny Ae tastes and opinions between him and bis 
pupil the young Priacess Marie, of whom, liberal and patriotic as she 
was by inclination, and so richly endowed by naiure, Mrs. Grote says 


at her too early departure.” Ary Scheffer wrote an interesting memoir, 
here reproduced, of the artistic education of the Princess under his 
hands, and of the incidente attending the production of her celebrated 
statue, “Joan of Arc watching by her armour.” The tender admira- 
tion he there expresses was induced by qualities, doubtle-s, of a superior 
“order, and such as he was capable of estimating with discrimination. He 
himself about this period produced the greatest achievements of his pencil ; 
the “ Francesca di Rimini,” as it is called, first exhibited 
in 1835 in the Salou du Loavre, where it excited universal curiosity and 
attention. Mre. Grote speaks or we 4 
= Se Cents a of this subject ; and we will only add 
“that the deficiencies of ScheffeF as a colourist, if they did not heighten its 
spirituality, were less obvious than usual among the pallid phantoms of 
@ poet’s Orcus. To the last, indeed, he was conscious of the iacomplete- 
«ness of bis early training as regards the precious secrets of the “ Palette,” 
which are a necessary complement to the imaginative facalty. Yet he 
explained the secret of his own triamphs in spite of this defect, and, in 
short, the secret of every success in art which is truly considerabie, pat- 
ting the truth of which be was conscious in the form of an axiom. “To 
be a trae artist,” said he, “ one net ramen within oneself, a certain 
-elevation of sentiment, with deep powerfal convictions, worthy of 
being expressed by one or other of the arts—by prose —. poe- 
try, music, sculpture, or painting.” Such elevation and convictions 
were bis, and he was one of the most eminent examples of their power to 
compensate even for the want of manual or other dexterity. 
As regards his political sentiments, about this time he eacountered the 
disappointment experienced by the sincerer portion of the Liberal party 
“in France. As an eminent member of that party expressed it)to Mrs. 
Grote, their revolution had been made too rapidly and tooeasily. “The 
directing power passed out of the bands of the patriots almost before 
they were conscious of its having fallen into their on.” They 
missed an excellent opportunity of bestowing upon France a complete 
organization, and one which they could never again overtake. Ia lieu 
of this they had the régime of Louis Philippe without qualification, and 
Ahis régime comprised, in the view of one whom it converted into a 
strenuous opponent, “ the corruption of the Directory, the boastings and 
“bratality of the Empire, the hypocrisy and meanness of the Restoration.” 
All these, well mixed and stirred together, composed what was termed 
the “ Juste milieu.” Scheffer was so di aged in co with 
others, and domestic troubles so increased the de ion, that for bis re- 
age and consolation he drew closer to his art, Between 1835 and 1847, 
in addition to many portraite, he painted the two “ Mignons,” “ Mar- 
t Coming out of Charch,” the “ Roi de Thalé,” “ Le Christ Conso- 
ateur,” “ Les Saintes Femmes,” the “ Foar Ages,” the “ Faust and Mar- 
guerite in the Garden,” “Dante and Beatrice,” and the “St. Monica 
with St. Augustin.” Of the former of these, the two “ Mignons,” Mrs. 
Grote speaks with just emphasis :— 


“ As embodying this romantic creation of Goethe’s fancy, the two fi- 
es in question have always p d peculiar int not only for 

TE connelneer, bat for all educated bebolders. Few have ever, 1 be- 
lieve, gazed upon the sad, forlorn aspect of the friendless maiden 
without feeling profoundly toached. And why? A single figure in com- 
plete repose,—poor, wan, balf clothed, half grown,—bow does she, 
manage to move you? How? The girl bas» ‘oul; full of deep, refined 
sentiment ; it is a real and genuine melanche. ,, and both the expression 
of the face and the attitude, tranquil and passive thoagh this be, forcibly 
molock your sympathy, and draw you with emotion and tender pity 
towards the poetical being before you. Such an effect is precisely that 
which so many painters strain after, and which it was Scheffer’s 
to attain. ptions have been taken to the treatment of these 
ated ; e, gr., their bardoess of outline, their heaviness of colour, som 
imperfect drawing in the feet and ankles, and the like. To such criticism 
one can only oppose the wide spread attraction which the “ Mignons” 
possess ; recoliecting that Rabini moved us even to tears when almost 
witbout a voice ; that Moore captivated all listeners with scarcely 
@ musical tone in his; and that Paste reigned sa 











by the magic touch of sympathetic genius.” 


So also “ Les Saintes Femmes” and the “St. Monica” show the faci- 


preme with but slender | gniform, The did so, puttiog on the Priace’s clothes in exchange ; 
edvantagrs of person, and limited vocal power—all ofthese effets being sea ce the Dube made tis way out. ‘Local sethave quittcd tts 


sentimental charm increased up to this poiat, and increased for the reason 
that political and domes‘ic discouragements induced him now to asclude 
himself, and to coucentrate his sympathies and his forces upon his artistic 
—- 

He had taken no share ia politics personally for a long time, when ia 
1847 the political horizon of France became speedily clouded with the 
sigas of a tempest, of which the imminence was clearly foreseen by dis- 
cerning spirits such as De Tocqueville. Scheffer shared in the 
sions of bis friends, but be had few opportunities of commanicating them 
with effect, for he saw the King but seldom after 1840, their relations 
having grown less cordial since his disapproval of the King’s policy. 
Nevertheless, he continued in the habit of giving lessons to the Comte de 
Paris, and on tbe Sunday which preceded the Revolution of February he 
repaired to the Tuileries, as was customary, for that purpose. While he 
was engaged with the Comte de Paris the Dachess of Orlcaas looked in 
at the door. “Scheffer, said she, “ when you have done with Paris come 
to my private room ; I want to speak to you.”’ Accordingly. the lesson 
being ended, Scheffer went to the Duchess, “ What do you think,” said 
she, “about this banquet affair? Do you entertain any apprehensions 
as to the consequences which may ensue from its being held 2” Scheffer 
replied, “ Madame, I think that the precautions which have been taken 
are sufficient to warrant the belief that no danger is to be anticipated, 
and that the affair will pass over without any serious results, for this time. 
But your Royal Highoess must allow me to add that, unless some con- 
cessions are made to the reasonable demands of the nation, some fresh 


effectually resisted.” The Duchess, colouring, exclai Scheffer, it 
isa highly improper proceeding on your part to glance even at the 
possibility of any danger to the Monarchy ;” to which Scheffer made no 
reply, but, bowing respectfully, withdrew. On the next day, with the 
desire of gratifying the Duchess, he carried to her the information that 
Odilloa Barrot and his friends bad renounced the “ banquet.” She asked 
him to come and communicate this welcome news to the King,*but Schef- 
fer replied, “ Your Royal Highness must excuse me ; le Roi ef moi, nous 
ne nous sommes jamais aimés ; | would rather that your Royal Highness 
carried in the news alone.” The Duchess did so, and returned in a few 
minutes to tell him of the King’s delight. “ Bat do you know,” said she, 
“ that he could not help observing in his jocular way, ‘ Voyez donc quels 
dréles de gens que ces messieurs !a! des qa’on lear montre le bowt du 
corne, ils vous tournent le dos!’”” Scheffer afterwards expressed to Mrs. 
Grote his reflections on the King’s self conceit, at the same time that he 
eutirely neglected (see Marshal Bugeaud’s letter) to ascertain the means 
at his disposal for the defence of his dynasty. 

The proofs of the King’s incompetence to see or deal with the grave 
perils of the situation were more surprising to himself than to most of 
those who surrounded him. What followed is familiar history, but 
Scheffer’s part in it is new and interesting. 


“Tt was towards noon on the morning of the 24th of February, 1848, 
that M. Scheffer, having beea on duty (as Captain of the National Guard) 
ever since daylight, met M. Qscar de Lafayette, who was in search of 
bimi. ‘ Scheffer,’ said Oscar, ‘it is mighty disagreeable to be obliged to 
expose one’s life for a monarchy which one does not esteem ; but never- 
theless it is our duty, aod we mast go and defend it at all price.’ Scheffer 
assented. They repaired to the gardens of the Tuileries, and posted 
themselves on the terrace, under the windows of the King’s apartments. 
There was a great quaatity of straw strewa upon the steps, which bad 
been placed there to enable the dragoons to ride down the steps into the 
garden from the other side of the chateau. They sat down on the straw, 
aod after some time a voice was beard, calling upon by name. 
Sebeffer heard it, ‘ but,’ said be, ‘I was too much absorbed by the 
thoaghts which the grave events passing before me engendered to pay 
any attention to the call.’ ‘Scheffer!’ again cried the same voice, only 
this time still louder. ‘ Who calls?’ cried Scheffer. ‘It ie I, the Queen,’ 
Scheffer sprang up, approach d the chateau, and perceived the Queen at 
the ‘croixée.’ He said, ‘What does you Majesty want with me?’ ‘I 
want you,’ said she, ‘ to assist ia conducting us out of the chateau. The 
King bas abdicated, and we are going to depart.’ Scheffer and Oscar 
Latayette immediately entered the chateau, in the intention to ascend to 
the Ring's apartments ; bat they bad not got balf way up when they met 
the Kiog and Queen, their sons, and their sons’ children, together with 
the Duchess of Orleans, and her two sons, all coming burriedly down the 
stairs. The Queen said, ‘Scbeffer, keep close to the King, your uniform 
will inspire respect.’ The King gave his right arm to the Queen, and 
they set out, proceeding through the gardens by the “graude allée,’ 
and not ‘ by a secret e,’ as has been foolishly asserted. Scheffer 
walked close to the King, on his left side, the rest of the party following 
in their train ; these consisting of perhaps 10 or a dozen eh pes 
Among the group was Scbeffer’s own brother, Arnold, who b 
them on the way through the gardens.* A small escort of cuirassiers 
‘sccomrpanted the party, to prowet them on each 
word, except on one occasiva, when an omcer, 
tree, which bung low, was swept off his horse by it. The King ly 
stopped and , ‘Pray, somebody go and assist that officer.’ Whea 
they reached the ‘ Grille,’ which opens on the ‘Place de la Concorde,’ 
there was found a considerable mass of people, and Scheffer had some 
uneasy misgivings as to what 9» bappeo. There were no carriages 
provided, as has been stated by M. Thicrs and others. But two public 
carriages—not ‘flacres,’ but what are called ‘rémises,’—chanced to be 
withia hail, and were accordingly brought by one of the attendants to 
the spot at which the Royal party had arrived. Scheffer, knowiog the 
impossibility of getting them away uarecognized, took off bis ‘ schako.’ 
and waviag it ia the air, called out to the people, ‘ Le Roi part, vive le 
Roil’ The people offered no opposition, but very few voices responded 
to his cheer. Scheffer then assisted the Queen into ove of the ‘rémises,’ 
the King after her ; then one ebild afier another was taken on to their 
laps, aniil five souls were in the carriage, and it could hold no more. 
The King kept calling oat, ‘Ou est donc mon portefeuilie? Saavez mon 
portefeuiile, poar l'amour de Dieu!’ Scheffer caught the portfolio from 
the bands of one of the a!tendaats, and threw it up to M. Damas, who had 
mounted beside the coachmao, The secoud carriage haviog been filled 
ia like manver with the first, the Royal party drove off at a rapid pace 
(still escorted by the dragoons), aud took the road to Passy along the 
‘ aaig.’ 
“There remained now standing on the Place de la Concorde the 
Dachess of O:leaos, witb ber two sons, M. Jules de Lasteyrie, M. Scheffer, 
and (I think) two or three more Royal personages ; perhaps the Dachess 
of Moatpensier ; but whom they were I really cannot specify. Just then 
M joined the party, and offered bis arm to the Duchess of Orleans, 
and thus all re entered the garden of the Tuileries. The noise of the in- 
sargents pouring ia numbers down the Rue de Rivoli sounded alarmingly 
upon their ears. ‘M ! exclaimed Scheffer,‘ you must allow me 
to ray that your name is not held iu sufficient respect for you to be of any 
use to the Duchess of Orleans ; you had better leave us. I will take care 
of her Royal Highoess to the best of my ability ;’ M , Without mak- 
ing any answer, at once quitted them. The Duchess now took Scheffer’s 
left arm, aud be held the young Comte de Paris with bis right band, fol- 
lowed by M. Jules de Laseyrie with the Duc de Chartres. They re- 
traced their steps towards the chateau. When they reacbed the centre of 
the gardens, Scheffer beard a load crash in the direction of the Rue de 
Rivoli. The mob bad forced the iron gates, and were thronging into the 
Scheffer called oat,‘ Vive la Duchesse d’Orleans!’ ‘ Vive le 
te de Paris!’ The mob, although offering them no molestation, 
seemed uncertain whether to respond or not, Toe young Comte de Paris 
took off bis cap, and bowed repeutedly to the populace. The boy maui 
fested no symptom of fear, pres rving entire self-possession. One of the 
mob cried out, ‘ Ua roi ne e découvre pas!’ 

“They passed out of the Grille ou to the ‘ Qaai,’ and walked along by 
the river side to the Chawb-r of Deputies. Scheffer stood near them 
dariog that terrible, stormy scene, which ultimately resulted in the pro- 
clamation of the Republic. M. Jules Lasteyrie, afver this was over, ma- 
naged to get the Duchess out, tbrough tue President's gardeo, aod con- 
ducted ber (as is well known) to the ‘Iovalides.’ The Duc de Chartres 
was placed, during the tumult, in some part of the builiing. Scbeffer 
told ibe Duc de Nemours that the young boy was ia a place of safety, aud 
that the Dake bimself bad better ‘ get out of the way,’ bis person being 
well known. The Dake asked ove of the National Guard to lend bim bs 














piace,’ said he, ‘ until I kaew that Chartres was safe.’ ” 
Sabsequently, in the memorable straggle of Jane, 1848, Scheffer fought 





foresaw the uences likely to follow from this deplorable mistake § 
in the exasperation of the popalar Nr the unmanageable temper of” 
the Assembly, and the excase which would be afforded to a ploiter for the 
ruin of the Republic. The @’éat nevertheless cate upon him, ag 
= others, unexpectedly, exciting emotions of which Mre. Grote was 
w tners, and of which the pain was overpowering. “I found him,” sa 
she, “at home and alone with his wife, within a day or two of the terrible 


preben- | slaughter of the Parisians in their houses and in the streets—that is to 


say, 48 soon as it was pradent to venture forth. The interview was ic @ 
measure at once solema and sad. The collective rains of 30 a 
sory hopes and struggles stood before me, as it were, while fo the few 
broken phrases which Scheffer’s emotion permitted of his uttering was 
revealed the anguish of final despair.” He subsequently recounted to 
Mrs. Grote the indifference, or rather the reluctance, he had encountered 
when he attempted to induce his company to rally roand the legal Go- 
vernment of the nation, and his final discouragement was a distressing 
P Ary Scheffer was never reconciled to the loss of publig 
berty, and he never forgave those who adulated its executioner. 
Neither in a pub!ic nor private sense is there much more to be added 
to his personal history. During the time he was impatient and dissatis- 
fied with the prospects of the Republic he spent some months in Belgium 
and Holland. His visit was chiefly remarkable for the confidence it pro- 
cured him in the merits of his own productions, for their distinguishing 
touch of a chord little sounded by other performers, He was struck by 
the truth and force of expression in the works of the old German mas- 





manifestations will not fail to arise, which may not, reer gh quite so | ters, by the perfection of figure drawing and of beauty in the Italian 


painters, and by the manual dexterity of the Datch; but he gained at 
the same time a fuller sense of the value of his own seoret,—that of 
kindling the intelligent sympathies by his power of expressing feeling. 
Even while gazing upon the masterpieces before hia eyes he recognises 
the abse' that peculiar subtle charm for which his own best works 
are prized,—namely, the true “ outlook” (as the Germans have it) of 
the emotions—be they what they may—by which the peraons portrayed 
are supposed to be animated. Subsequently to this date he visited Eag~ 
land, in 1850, to pay a homage to the mortal remains of Louis Philip 
which he was not disposed to render him while he was alive. In t 
same year also he married under circumstances which Mrs. Grote neces- 
sarily passes over lightly ; and we have a glimpse of his consolations im 
his atelier surrounded by the musicians his friends, and of the abandon 
with which be surrendered himself to their choice and inspiring harmo~ 
niet, Nevertheless, his aversion to general society increased, for his 
epirit was deeply wounded, while d tic anxiety, arising chiefly from 
the illness and death of his brother, preyed upon his spirits and weakened 
his health. He still continued to p.oduce some pictures of importance, 
especially the “ Ruth and Naomi,” the “ Madeleine en extase,” “ Les 
Gemissemeos,” and the “ Tentation” of 1854, though the character of 
these compositions indicated his increasing disposition to melancholy. 
He next lost his friend Augustin Thierry, then Madame Sophie 
Scheffer, his wife; but a vist which he paid to our Manchester Exhibi- 
tion seems to have afforded bim some distraction from this series of be- 
reavements. At all events, his observation of the Eoglish school, and of 
their power of dealing with colour, filled him with intense admiration, 
and for three weeks, to use his own expression, he was “in a sort of 
paradise of art.” Duriog the same visit he himself painted the portrait 
of his esteemed friend Queen Marie Amelie at Claremont. Bat on his 
return to Paris a new trial awaited him in the illness and death of his 
friend Manin, the heroic defender of Venice in 1849. Thereupon the 
heart disease from which he suffered began to shew graver symptoms ; 
he fell dangerously ill, only partially recovered, resumed his painting, 
and was engaged on the “ Angel Announcing the Resurrection,” when 
the tidings of the death of the Duchess of Orleans were conveyed to him, 
and against the advice of friends aud physicians he again burried to 
Eogland. This last effort proved too great for bim, and he died soom 
after his return on the 15th of Jane, 1858, in his 64:b year. 
Mrs. Grote depicts the close of his life as serene, though sad, and ag 
the calm subsidence of a pure -— for whom life had lost its savour. 
His most cherished friendships had been sundered, his love of liberty and 
of progress had been completely and painfully frustrated, and, to use the 
words of his daughter, “ il éprouvait une profonde satiéié de la vie!” The 
mortification, or rather the disappoiatmeat, he experienced may be at- 
tribated conjoiotly or indiffereatiy to his character or his opinions. The 
latter, moulded on the unalterable convictions of his youth in favour of 
Republican doctrines, were unquestionably of the nature of obstacles to 
costal success aud honour, while his character exhibited an over jealous 
of his p 1 dep A , wi — | tip thi. bi 00- 
casional sallies of * sauvagerie,” or by a resolute determination not to be 
patronised, which, at times, bordered upoa radeness, From either cause 
bis life was disturbed by cross curcente of emotion, and there was some- 














thing in his position exceptional and moved ia the 
eye of society and received the b of its without de- 
for ite code or even tolerance of its pretensions ; he was an Idealist 


ts vulgar salons and a Frondeur in the courts of its princes; and he 
had small enjoyment of a position which was thus at variance with his 
tastes, Had he beea less of an artist or less of a celebrity, ia either case 
bis life might have been happier ; but to a painful degree the times were 
out of joint for one whose misfortane as well as superiority it was that 
he was formed for simpler and purer conditions of society.—London 


Seaton comeaceranel 
THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE: 
CHAPTER XXIV.—A SURPRISE, AND AN INCONSISTENCY. 


There are few things more charming than such a day as one occasion- 
ally sees in October—genial and brilliant, with all the warmth and glow of 
summer, yet fresh and inspiriting as with the breath of a s-cond spring ; 
aod what is autuma bat a foretaste aad promise of spring—a season which 
says to us, in its own eloquent but wordless language, “though winter 
follow me it is to prepare fur you the means of new enjoymeats—to brace 
the thews and sinews that prolooged sunshine is apt to relax—to remind 
you that happiness itself is not an end but an accompaniment that God 
has graciously bestowed on mankind, while they fulfil the noble mission 
of development and daty He bas assigned to them 1” 

It was on such a moraing as this that Mr. Dell, soon after 

sought the pretty litle room next his owa studio, which he bad set a 

for his wife’s use. He bad furaished it completely to her taste, with busts, 
pictures, and flowers, one little round table and desk, one cbair—a hint 
to visitors (himself included) that they bad no business in that place— 
and a good jock and key, which she took care to ure. 

“« Saored to the Muses!’ ought to be written up outside,” said Mr. 
Dell to his wife, as she admitted him in answer to his well-known ta 
She smiled, but looked strangely weary as she did so ; and even while 
stood talking to bim, seemed in-tinctively to feel for the arm of her chair 
to support her. Mr. Dell looked at ber, and she answered bis look with 
a fresh attempt to smile, but to his great surprise she burst into tears, 
aud said— 

“Doa’t mind me! It will go offsoon. I have had a strange lassitude 
growing over me of late, and the more I struggle with it the more I seem 
to feel its power increase. Don’t mind me! ‘Twill soon go off.” 

“Oh, I'll teil you what it ie, Winny ; you are using your braia too much, 
and your limbs too little. Nature is intolerant of any disturbance of her 
just balance. See what a morning it is! Look out.” He opened the 
window, and she came and looked out on the fair landscape, now rich 
with autumnal tivts ; she felt an arm circling about her, and ber strength 
seemed to come with that loving, tender support. 

“ It is, indeed, an exquisite morsiog!” 

“ Yes; come now, give me your version of its a I bave been 
trying bard to say somethivg to you on the subject that sbould make you 
swile at the bad poetry, if it failed to please you with the tratbfalness 
of he deseription, But I cau’t describe it in words. I think I could in 
water colours.” 4 

“ Well, I was thinking a few minutes ago it looked like a friend who 
has d parted, and whom, in our great love, we bad burried after, and 
have brought forcibly back to feast with us yet once again, before we cam 
resign ourselves to say, ‘Gone! gone utterly !’” 

Tree—joa mean the summer! Come thea, let us go forth, and make 
this a day of bigh festival for bis sake. If he has been brought back, E 
promise you he'll have little time to spare in regaining his due place on 
the high-way of the world!” 

“ Where shall we go?” 

“Ob, anywhere for @ scamper first, and then on our way back let us 
go round by the farm, and see how the newly-married foiks are getting 
oo at Normaa’s Mount. Do you know, Wiony, I have come over to your 


lities ah ge to which an elevated sentiment, as it were, forces its| at the bead of bis company daring its three terrible deys, and it is stated | opinion now about that match, and think it will be a good one for 


way, and 


culmination of Scheffer’s general advance as a painter. As 
Mrs. Grote conceives, bis power of investing his compositions with @| was di 





* In our own day, in the height of lish enthusiasm for Jenny Lind’s | 
Salant, esttian ware eek wanting ee : that 


who hammered away weekly at 


stifle the efforts of the Roman people to fling off their oppressors; for 


owed abi er, ll as distinguished bravery. He | both parties. I feared at first there would be uncongenial tastes and dis- 

pay to be bepotel aie Repablie until the fatal pie tad wes poritions, bar I —! grown reg I She = oe bim pee em 
tekeu inot i taly to | for kaowiog so much more than she does, 64 mao 

(io May, 1849) to send General Oudinot and bis army to | ed that; while be wil respect ber, and be guided ty ber ‘n ell the more 





critical questions of life, b her stendy 








the “ Swedish Nightingale " could not sing Italian music. learning is not 
always a match for seusibility, especially when multitudes concur in a common 
‘Sentiment of admiration. P 





for writing against his 


th prison previous! character, and his mov tude te de erous aberrations 
: walling agua —_e ee pean Bg ‘Ob, they’ do very well He's skillul, intelligent, 
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and scientifie ; she’s careful, methodical, aad the best house-manager I 
ever met with. Are you ready?’ 

« Yes,” answered Winny gaily, and entering into the spirit of her bus- 
band’s desire for a day's open air enjoyment. 

* Very well, then ; go to the porch, you'll fiad George ready there 
with the horses, while | see if Grace feels inclined to accompany us. I 
id suggest it to her at breakfast, but she said nothing.” And Mr. Dell 
harried off, whistling to his pups by way of warning to them of the medi- 
tated excursion. Bat he found that Grace bad aleady dressed for the 
ride, and was waiting at the porch with Mrs. Dell when he got there. So 
they rode off, appareutly a merry company. - 

Their way through the lane—a!ways an amusing part of their ride if 
they were at all in a hamour to eojoy it—was more than usually provo- 
por’ of mirth today. The — boaghs, as Mr. Dell observed, 
insisted on taking toll as they passed from the very lips of the ladies, and 
he seemed satisfied with that explanation of their proximity, till, in a mo- 
ment of forgetfulness, his own hat was eulden!y knocked off by an envi- 
@us black-looking branch-stamp, and when he had recovered his hat and 
bis seat, the ladies, moved by some frolic, had put spurs to their horses, 
and dashed along, in and out through the trees, along the winding road, 
ata that he could not help thinking dangerous, even while he 
laughed enjoyingly at the spirit that had prompted it. 

Away they weat, through the great entrance gate, scattering the la- 
buroum s like a shower about the roadway, and so on the common, 


and out of Mr. Dell’s sight, until he too had paseed the gate and beheld | 


them far on, Mre, Dell and the chesnat horse in front, aud evideatly the 
riogleaders in the rebellion. The harder he rode to get up with them 


the more they spurred and galloped to keep ahead ; he got aneasy as he | 


saw that, and moderated his pace, wondering how long they thus meant 
to keep him at so respectfal but incouvenient adistance. But by degrees 
they allowed him to come ap to them, both laughing heartily as he did 
80 ; Mra. Dell, who seemed physically inspired{for the morning, looking 
80 arch and roguish—so ripe for any aad every kind of mischief, that Mc. 
Deli began seriously to entreat them to be more moderate, which coudact 
of his ooly made their mirth more loud and inextinguishable. 

But to bis great relief they came to a hill, and they were all compelled 
to ascend it slowly. And though, as they reached the top, and saw a 
magnificent bat dangerously steep road stretching far away belore them, 
suggesting, ‘* Now then, down as bard as you can go! nothing to stop you 
for half a-dozen miles !”—Mr. Dell was meditating layiog violent hands 
on the bridle of his wife’s horse—she saw a different sight, and her 
thoughts wandered away in a very different direction to that of sweeping 
along the tempting declivity at the fullest speed of her horse. She saw 
all the h'll slopes covered with oak, now wrapped in its traly regal robe, 

¢ on, as it were, by loving aod loyal hands as a last token of acknow- 

gment of royalty, before king and subject alike prepare to deal with 
the nakeduees and privations of a wintry and adverse time that they know 
fs at hand, Winuy paused, let the reios drop arms | on her 
horse’s neck, and as he stooped his head to examine and enjoy the quali- 
ties of the frazraat flower-gemmed bank by his side, they fell over his 
neck unnoticed by the fair rider, or by either her companions, Minutes 
pass away of silent adoration of the fresh wildness, the tender loveliness, 
and the golden splendour that everywhere shats her in. “ Ob,” thought 
she, “if one could really reproduce this so that the world should see 
and feel it as I feel it now, poetry were indeed divine! But no; even 
the very faculties enjoy, and that seem ever yearniog and struggling to 
penetrate beneath the exterior covering with which Natare veils herself, 
only delude themselves, and fiod they were still bat on the surface of 
things when they fancied they were descending to the depths. Oh, fora 
higher hand to take my band !—a touch upon my lips that might bid me 
speak !—an opening of my eyes that might permit me a to eee!” 

While Winny was thas engrossed in thought—while Mr. Dell, in ad- 
vance, was watching the display of dogs and red coats that appeared 
over the crest of a ueighbouriug hill, and opened out rapidly over the 
whole bi)l-side, and while Grace in the rear—her favourite place—was 
Watching both, and patting playfully the arching neck of her chesnut 
steed, he proudly responding with a dangerous upward toss of his head 
—s born was suddenly and loudly blown just by Mra, Dell’s horse, The 
animal started, as Mr. Dell turned, hearing his wife scream, he 
saw her borne on madly towards him clinging to the mane, the reins now 
fying loosely in the air, now dropping about the horse’s feet and increas- 
ing the danger. In an instant he was off his own horse, and standing 
ready to check, if possible, the runaway in his furious career. But the 
animal saw him, swerved aside, and being again met, turned, aad dashed 
along towards the crest of the hill, the way they had come. Mr. Dell saw 
the reins flying. Will she not snatch at them? No, no, she is too much 
alarmed! She is engrossed by the more everpowering instinct and desire 
to retain simply her seat. Now! n and again—oh, surely she might 

at them! not! and he gazed helplessly, hopelessly, 
every instant to see horse and rider, through the sudden en- 
wa oe of the animal's feet, ee upon the ground t 
also saw, and was conscious that Mr. Dell watched her in impo 
tent y, asking her, asking himself, asking God, would she—could she 
save his wife? 

People talk of the rapidity of thoaght experienced ia drowning, and in 
other terrible emergencies, when all worldly interests, past, present, and 
fature, are concentrated into one brief point. Grace knew not what such 
talk meant. Thoughts and tions, as with lightning-flashes, now shot 
through the darkness of her mind—“ Knowing what | kaow, can I be so 
insatie as to attempt to saye ber now’? Now that perfect success and cer- 
tain oblivion may in a few moments be secured, a do I think of saving 
her? © God, how he appeals tome! If I sucoeed, and risk my own 
life, can I undo the t Hesitate no longer! It may be a mad im- 
we inconsistent to the last La sah pet: obey it. Perhaps we are both 

die at once—I am willing!” and hosts of other and similar im- 
impressions, linked inextricably together, seeming to belong to the same 
moment of time, and to occupy simultaneously the same common 
in her brain, yet with all the effect of due logical sequence, which was 
not for a moment lost—all these through Grace’s brain in the in- 
conceivably short space of time which elapsed bet ween her first conscious- 
Bess of Winny’s danger and her loud energetic ory to her— 

“Hold frm, Winny! Hold firm, Winny! You are safe! He shall 
not pases. 1 am here; your busband is close bebind you.” Then forcing 
her own horse into the mid-way, she tried to stop Wiany’s before it could 
get up to where she was, by her ures and exclamations ; but the ani- 
mal shied off to the side without stopping, and was plunging past, 
when Grace made her horse leap right to his very bead, and as her own 
horse’s feet touched the ground she made a despeeate clatch at his mouth, 
and t something-——yes, it was the rein which she felt gliding through 
her , but which she held convulsively, as she and Winny were now 
both carried way, side by side, but both still retaining their seats; and 
never for an instant did Grace relax ber hold of the two horses until, as 
their excitement calmed down, they were overtakea by Mr. Dell, who, 
with pale face and quivering lips, coald only murmar, as he received his 
trembling wife in bis arms, aud kissed ber, 

“ Safe |” 

“Yes, yes! But, ob, Grace! Grace !” 

“IT cannot thank ber—God wil). He alone anderstands what misery 
she has saved me from to-day.” 

Why does Grace taro away from the eyes that seek her so fall of 
emotion? 





young wife back, who, however, like her husband, had but one explana- 
tion—* Grace was more shaken than she would like to acknowledge ; 
they must get her home speedily.” 

r. Dell wished to persuade them to wait while he fetched some vehi- 
| cle for their safer conveyance, but they would neither of them hear of 
any such cowardly proceedings. So Mr. Dell did the next best thing he 
could think of, After seeing them both carefally mounted, he pushed his 
horse a little in advance, and maintained a determined walk the whole 
way, while the two ladies followed—the hearts of both too full for con- | 
verse, yet both filled so differently! And in this sober, melancholy 
| fashion, they retarned through the Ineo which had some hours before 

witnessed their wild gambolling. 
| “ How like life itself!” thought Winny. “Sach is youth’s first going 
out—such is manhood’s late returning. Some of us prudent and useless ; 
some of us erring and spared ; some conquering and maimed ; all ead and 
sorry, and all beginning to thiak how sweet were rest!” 


| CHAPTER XXV.—PAYNE CROFT IN A CAUSE OF HIS OWN. 


| The “shadow” began to lie heavily now upon Grace, and to extinguish 
by slow and insensible, bat certain degrees, every bit of light or smile 
upon her face, which she had so long and determinedly maintained there 
by sheer force of will. Whether it was that the effort had grown too 
| painful, the aim too remote or uncertain, or that she had found some 
unexpected obstacle within her own natare which at once bafiled her ua- 
derstanding and paralysed her strength, certain it is she moved about 
| how utterly unlike her former self, careless of appearances—self- wrapped, 
yet starting now and then as if drawn back to sudden and intense con- 
| sciousness of the presence and possible oversight of others. 

The more she reflected upon the impulse that had led her to make so 
determined an effort to save Mrs. Deli, and which had been so successfal, 
the more she was sarprised. She might have easily persuaded herself, if 
she had been one of that class who encourage all profitable self-decep- 
tions, and try so hard to believe them true that they sometimes succeed 
—that she had only then put the finish to a masterly system of policy, 
one that left Mr. and Mrs, Dell in deeper belief than ever of her truth- 
fulness aod devotion to them both, that promised therefore in various 
ways to promote her ultimate ends, and to throw into eternal oblivion 
any dangeroas agencies that she might have evoked. But she never did 
knowiogly deceive berself. She was too strong, proud, and self-reliant, 
too naturally independent, not to be always willing to look trath in the 
face ; liking it because it was trath, or because she ought to like it, was 
| quite another matter. She knew quite well, that if she had then been 
herself—her ordiaary self—she would have played a very different game, 
one indeed that might have brought matters for her to a brief, and, pro- 
bably, in the long run, triampbant issue, Was there then some other 
“ selt” in her that she yet knew not ?—a part of her outure that did not 
resign itself to a half passionate, half-wilfal love for another woman’s 
husband, and to an ambition that must sweep to its desires, no matter 
how remorselessly ? 

At first she laughed inwardly at the thogght of such a possibility ; bat 
that thought—like a living creature that would neither be driven away | 
by ecorn oor violence—revurned, and challenged her again and again to 
talk to it, cope with it, and master it—if she could: and she began to 
perceive, with terror, that she was no longer what she bad always pre- 
viously felt herself to be—supreme mistress of her own destiny—queen 
over that little bat by no means insiguificant domain, the body and soul 


of Grace Addersley. 
ge fact which also had a start- 


+ 


And now she became lous of a 
ling influence upon her imagination. She had fretted seoretly at the 
slow lapse of time during the last few months, and feit at intervals al- 
most frenzied by the apparently unprogressive and uneventful character 
of the life at Bietchworth ; uneventful, at least, as regarded her plans 
and wishes. But now, siace the discovery of the ansubstantial natare of 
the expectations she based on Archy’s character and position, and since 
the memorable period of her visit to Grey Ghost Walk, where she first 
gave loose to her tumultuous passioas, and allowed them to carry her— 
whither she dared not now to reflect upon—since that day there seemed 
to her to have begun, as though suspended impatiently till then, a sort 
of general and sudden movement through all existence ; and that she, as 
@ part of it, and half its dread author, was now to be the sport of powers 
she knew nothing of ; powers whose operations or purport ehe could not 
even dimly divine. It would have;been impo-sible for any worldly contin- 
geucies to have beon more traly appalling to Grace Addersley than this 
kind of ignorance and fear. It was like an earthquake playing beneath 
her feet. She could not be sure, wherever she moved, that she was 
treading on one single inch of solid ground. She tried to strengthen her- 
self by hate of the one, to quicken her perceptions by love of the other, 
of the two persons whose images were always with her; but the effort 
was fruitless, and the only visible result was the constant deepening of 


ow. 
infins. shade, Incident roused her, as well it might, into new 
activity and lation. As she came into the breakfast-room one cold 
morning in November, and found, to her relief, that Mrs. Dell, whose 
languor increased visibly, was breakfastiog for once in bed, Mr. Dell gave 
the fire a stir with the poker, and said to her, in his usua! cheery manuer, 
though not with the old g!ad ring of the voice, 

“Come nearer the fire, Grace: I have news for you.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes; prepare for a surprise.” 
no more su) 

“* What is it?” 

a“ ‘ letter from Payne Croft. Can you guess what it’s about !’’ 

+ o 

“ Ob, yes you can—you mast. I said a letter—I should have said 
three letters: one to me, one to your mother. Ha! I see, Grace, you 
understand now to whom the third isaddressed. There it is. Read it— 
I won’t look at you—while I pour out the coffee.” 

Grace took the letter, read it calmly through, and was giving 
it back to Mr. Dell, but that he laughed. 

“Me! I ‘don’t wantit. ‘Tisn’t mine! Come, that’s a good joke!” 
Grace smiled, and put the letter down on the table with an indifferent air, 
aod ber breakfast. 

“ Well, what shall you do?” 

“ Refuse.” 

“Not, I hope, without reflec 
man’s charaster or prospects? 

“ Very little.” 

“Then let we try to enlighten you. He isalready the second in actual 
position on the western circait, and universally acknowledged, by his 
brother barristers, as certain soon to be the first. But it is rather in the 
| Character of the man, than in his ‘present fortunes, that I shoald look 
| for the knowledge of his future destiny. To say nothing, then, of his in- 
| telleetaal skill and subtlety, or of his Togal koowledge, which he is ever 
| feeding night and day, he possesses a will that almost does what we are 
| told to believe faith can do—remove mountains, He is one of those men 
| who never go back. He is intensely bat silently ambitious. No amount 
| of drudgery appals him; I rather think that the very excess of it has the 
| same effect in stimulating his imagination, and drawing him on, that the 








Grace internally shivered, desiring 
: bat she replied as calmly as she could, 


tion. Do you know anything of the gentle- 


. 








| sight of a particularly fine day bas upon a lover of external natare— he 
looks aad longs, and at last finds it altogether irresistible.’ Again Grace | 


Mr. Deli called after, in a low but significant voice, “ Don’t forget the 
Lord Chanceller.” . +s 


. 

“ So then,” thought Grace, as she walked about in the solitade of her 
own room—glad to know that not even Jean’s shrewd, prying eyes were 
any longer near her—“ So, at last, another places before me all that I 
had hoped he would have given me. More than all—for I should have 
had to urge him on. This man needs no urging ; and his success, doubt- 
less, will be the greater. 

“Is it possible? Yes—the steps look all feasible—he is a rising bar- 
tister—will soon, it is expected, be the first ia the cireuit; theo the silk 
gown—political office—judicial office—all, all within the reach of any 
true man who is fit for all, after he has once put his foot firmly upon the- 
rung of the ladder! 

“ Ab, why did I not know him earlier! Yet, should I have cared for 
him, as I have cared for—? I think not. Is is the t—the honour 
of success I covet, not the nature that wins success. Fool! 
agains! Why did I not discover that philosophy before it was too late!” 
Here Grace looked round as though the very sound of the words “ too. 
late!’ in ber own soul—for she bad not otherwise pronounced them— 
migbt be startling other ears than her own. But she was in no danger, 
She soon relapsed into her secret and solitary selfcommunion. “ 

did not this happen a few weeks ago—before—before !”’ Grace pau 

in her walk, and leaned against the wall, either to hide the light from 
her eyes, or to cool her burning head against the cold surface. Presently 
she started away, and walked rapidly, fanning voluatarily her growing- 
fary, and muttering to berself— 

“ Yes, too late !—too late! for that now! Iwill succeed! I will not 
be foiled! I have paid the price—the prize shall be my own. Mine! 
Mine!” The strong hands were nervously clenched, and rose in the air 
almost above her head, as she said this. Then suddealy the fingers were 
loosened and were rapidly passed over her brow, as if to throw aside her 
hair, or to hurry out of the way some real or fancied impediment that 
prevented clear, satisfying vision. 

“ Yes—yes; I see all now. Fool that I was to shrink back at my own 
shadow, to hesitate before the evidence of my own success! This makes. 
him surer than ever mine, when—” Grace said no more, even to her- 
self. It was a habit of hers to stop the instant anything like decision 
could be arrived at ; she knew, without Hamlet's example or instraction, 
how apt is the instinct for action to get * sicklied o'er with the pale cast 
of thought,” if it once listens at the wrong time, or for an unnecessary 
moment. 

She now sat down to all the routine of a most elaborate toilet ; and, 
while she was thus engaged, smiled as her eye feil upon Mr. Payne Croft’s 
letter. Then she looked rather slowly and anxiously at her face in the 
mirror, and became aware that it bad undergone a change for the 
worse ; but that was a fact to be dealt with—and humoured or coa- 
quered as the case might admit. So without useless repining, 
and without waste of time in impossible undertakings, she did her best, 
witb come little aid from art that I don’t profess to understand except 
by its results, to recover the semblance, at least, of her origiaal and 
queenly beauty, and not till she bad finished and satisfied berself with 
what she saw in the glass, did she write the answer to Mr. Payne Crofi’s 
letter. That answer occupied bat little time, and there was not the 
least pause or hesitation in any way aboat the process, until it was writ- 
ten upon a thick rose-tinted paper, and sealed with the most delicate of 
green wax, bearing the impress of a signet, the motto of which was— 
* Fidelity.” But as she looked at the motto, she held the letter ia her 
fingers doubtfully, looked up once or twice, still in deliberation, then 
smiled, and prepared to let it go, merely remarking to herself aloud, 
as if ia explanation, “He knows I have no other seal in ordinary 
use |’ 

Grace then took both the letters in her hand, and went radiant with: 
recovered beaaty, and as it almost seemed re-established health, to Mr. 
Dell in the studio. He was lying on the sofa, apparently baried in 
thought, not having even his usually inseparable companion—a book. 
Grace saw he looked very melancholy ; but he jumped up at the sight of 
her, made her take his place, aud smiled inquisitively as he took the let 
ter to Mr. Payne Croft from her outstretched hand. He was then about 
to open it, but she touched his fingers to stay him, saying— 

“ Betore you read it, cousin, let me ask you one question very 
earnestly :—if the moral responsibility of this affair rested with you, 
and you only ; if it were you who had to say to yourself what I have now 
to say to myself—‘ Ought I to encourage the addresses of a man for 
whom I have no love, but who could give me what [ acknowledge I have 
often desired—worldly success’—” 

x a! bat Grace, give him the chance. Perhaps you may love him 
by. 

S Never!” Grace looked steadily at Mr. Dell’s face as she said this, 
and he looked at bers, struck by the aliar, almost reproachful tone. 
Old associations that be had utterly ) OF remembered only in 
the most abstract sort of way, shot up, kindled the colour in his 
face, and then he saw a far deeper in Grace’s face 
his ; and he dropped his eyes, and said to himself—“ Poor Payne Croft 
I ar now! Ae cee ay: to your suit.” Grace, with her 
c wing to a rosier jovelier hue every instant, again spoke, 
though with Soutien downcast air and timid pb . 

“You would not as an honest man advise me, who am, I hope, an 
honest woman, to answer this letter other than as I have auswered it ?”’ 
And Mr. Dell opened the letter, and read the elegantly expressed refusal, 
which, without suggesting to a stranger like Mr. Payne Croft the least 
notion of Grace’s own history and motives, would certaioly make dim 
believe that it must be some pre-engagement on her part that dictated 
her refusal, since the tone of the letter was so very cordial and respectful 
towards him personally. Mr. Dell read in silence, folded the note, and 
replaced it in the envelope, then glanced at the motto, which seemed to 
be still less calculated to encourage him to speech, and at last he handed 
the letter back to Grace, with the observation— 

“T suppose, thea, it mast be so—bat for your sake I can’t resist a kind 
of sorrow.” 

“Norla kind of gladness, cousin, that comes over me to know it is 
done and gone! There! it is in the post-bag, aad irrevocable.” 


ae 


QUEEN VICTORIA v. PRINCE OF WALES. 


We have narrowly eseaped a singular lawsuit, or rather equity suit. 
We have been just on the edge of a coatest in which her most gracious 
Majesty would bave been plaintiff, and her eldest son defendant ; and in 
which the lawyers would have fought, as lawyers are wont to fight, quite 
as determinedly as if the parties to the suit had not been royal and had 
not been related. 

The county of Cornwall is governed in a remarkable manner. More 
than five centuries ago, the county was created into a duchy, ia favour 
of Edward the Black Prince, and settled by act of parliament on the 
eldest son of the reigning sovereign. A large income was attached to 
this grant, in the form of lordship rents of certain castles and manors, . 
and royalties or dues on the miniog and coinage of tin. Various changes 
have been made from time to time; but the sovereiga’s eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, as Dake of Corawall, has still his chancellor, attoraey- 
general, solicitor-geaeral, and his court of exchequer. Thus, at the pre- 


“ You are not ill? not hart in any way?” said Mr. Dell, as he took | smiled, and there was visible in her face a growing attention, which in- | sent time, Sir George Grey, one of the cabinet ministers, is chancellor of 


Grace from ber horse, with scarcely less of tenderness than he had exhi- 
bited to his wife. 
a“ hope not ; a little shaken generally, and my arm pains me, that’s 


“Your arm! Oh, surely not broken !”’ 

“Ob, 00; only a little sprained, I think.” 

* Grace, repine not over it; treat it as a scar received by a warrior in 
one of those battles that make a man famous at oace and for ever.” 
he sat down by her on the edge of the little grassy bank or pathway. 
Winay, who had wandered a little apart, first to offer up a ieasly 
Prayer, without which her soul could not rest, next to find a little pool 
of water, now returned with her handkerchief wetted at the corner, She 
found Grace still seated there, looking very pale and haggard, and Mr. 
Dell examining with anxious solicitude the bared white, very white arm, 
and asking, as he felt about, if it was there, or there, till she winced and 
said, “ Yes, that is the place.” Winny, coming up, would neither say 
nor do anything till she had tended the poor arm, y making her hand- 
kerchief into a , Wet at one end, which sbe first rolled round the 
fojured wrist, and then wound the dry portion over the other, and fas- 
tened it with a pin, Then, as she looked into Grace’s face, and saw the 
still ror 8 and haggard of expression, che murmured 
eome unintelligible explanation, and threw her arms about Grace’s neck 
and wept there, tears at once sweet aod bitter—sweet, through the love 
and veneration she felt for Grace and for her heroic act ; bitter, for the 
goin Ha Bae hy bes CURD Siintel, end for the danger she bad led 

in 


Grace kissed her ia , bat with a certain coldness, and her heart 
heaved and panted so ently under Winny’s pressure, that after a 
while she was obliged, with an almost impatient hand, to thrust the 





And | 


|duced Mr. Dell to go on between the sips of his coffee, and during the 
battering of bis dry toast. | 

“ Payne Croft’s career is plainly to be seen beforehand as any man’s | 
I ever beard of. He is never what I should call really eloquent, bat he | 
possesses sufficient fluency and vigour to give the notion of eloquence to | 
all his set speeches, and that notion is precisely what our practical Eag- | 
lish minds like best. O yes, he mast succeed. Barrister, Qaeen’s Coun- | 
= Attoruey and Solicitor-General, Judge, possibly Lord High Chan- 
cellor.” 

“ You really think so?” exclaimed Grace, now at last blushing with 
excitement. 

“ Ido, indeed! Anyhow he will—mash rise ; 
tainly calculate on a public life of no ordiaary qaence and sp 

Seeing that Grace was new silent, aud deeply meditative, Mr. Dell add- 
ed, “If now you will take my advice, you will consider deeply before 
you answer his letter. He is not a man to repeat his offer.” 

“Offer! It is not an offer.” 

“ Of course not, in absolute terms—not yet. Bat if you allow him to 
come here, as he wishes, and permit him, as he phrases it, ‘ to enjoy the 
pleasure of your society for a few days,’ I know him and you too well 
not to be quitesure that he will desire to extend the pleasure for the 
whole of his mortal days.” 

“ Thank you, cousin.” Then Grace rose, sayin, 

“T will do as you recommend me ; bat I think 
remain ananswered, even for a single post.” 

“ No clearly not.” 
ok Ot ne le Gee Shall I find you in the studio by 

“Yes.” And Grace, taking up the letter, walked slowly away, while 


and his wife may cer- 
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“his letter shoald not 


the Duchy of Cornwall. The dake also appoints the sheriffs. The tin- 
ners or tin-miners had a charter granted to them by Edward L, with a 
stanaary court for the adjadication of certain kinds of caases or suits ; 
and one of the provisions of this charter bore relation to the pa. t 
certain dues to the dake, on all the ore raised within Cornwall and a 
certain portion of Devonshire. The tianers have still their stannary 
eourts, presided over by a lord-warden and vice-warden. There are four 
stannary districts, in each of which, disputes relating to mialug matters 
are settled with little or no réference to the supremacy of Westmiaster- 
Hall. Aan appeal lies from the vice-wardea’s court to the lord-warden’s, 
and from the latter to the duke in council. There are tweaty-foar stan- 
nators or jarymen, usually gentlemen of property ia the mining districts. 
They are not jarymen, ia the common acceptatioa of the termina the law- 
courts ; they are rather legislators, who hold a stannary parliament with 
the duke and his officers, This machinery is, however, 


lete ; for the stannary laws have y become well defined 
local legislation, though not ntl os ty has nearly ceased. 
stannary courts are in full operation, hewever, as we may see 
the Coraish a where notices are given of legal ma 

ing to the lord-warden’s or vice-warden’s courts, The last: 
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oneal f ind is one of the'peculiarities connected | him all the statutes, charters, decisions, resolations, and evidence written 
ergo and oral, that could throw any light on the subject; and if he found that 
Now it happens that come of the tin and copper mines have been au absolute decision could not be given for either side, he was invited to 
-worked out seawards, not only beneath the muddy foreshore between | propose a compromise. After sixteen months of consideration, fed by 
high and low water marks, but actually beneath the rolling sea itself. | all sorts of legal lore, the learned judge sent in his award. He decided 
‘The Botallack Mine, for instance, is situated at thejextreme west of the | that the Queen bas the rigbt to all the minerals beneath the low-water 
oty, near the Laod’s End ; the workings are close to the edge of a| level—that is, beneath the bed over which the water at all times flows ; 
elif te after descending far below the level of the sea, branch out to a| while to the Priace of Wales was given all the minerals beneath the 
distance of five hundred feet or more beyond low-water mark. The | foreshore, the debatable land between high and low water. But as min- 
eteam engine to work this mine had to be lowered, in pieces, two huo- | ing in the cea is by 00 means a normal state of things, how is the Queen 
dred feet down the face of a precipitous cliff; and the miuers proceed | to obtain access to her underground minerals? Where, and under what 
from their homes to their work along paths which would make inexperi- | circumstances, may she sink a shaft, and ran workiags out to the stores 
enced persons giddy. In some of the galleries or passages of the mine, | of tin and copper? Sir Joha Pattison provided for this, He decided that 
there is barely a thickness of twenty feet of earth or stone between the | the Queen may use all the shafts and workings at present in existence, 
workings and the bed of the sea above ; and sometimes the roar and roll-| or that may hereafter exist, on the dry land, suitable for this purpose ; 
ing of the sea, with the dashing of great stones by the flux and reflux of and may make any new oves that might be necessary, paying to the 
the tide, prodace a noise 80 truly frightful that even the sturdy miners Prince, asa sort of groand-reut, one-tenth part of the net proceeds derived 
cannot bear it. Arich vein is now and then seen to trend upwards ; and | from all such workings; and engaging to keep all the ebafts and work- 
‘a contest arises between prudence, on the one hand, and love of gain on | ings in good order. : 
the other, in deciding whether to “let well alone,” or to follow the vein | be two chancellors luid their heads together for eight monthe, and 
with pick and shovel. In another district, the Huel Mine was worked | pondered over Sir John’s award. Their two solicitors found out diffical- 
so far under the sea, and a rich vein pursued so eagerly, that the miners | ties, and reqaired a solution of them. Some of the submarine mines are 
reduced the thickness between them and*the sea overhead to a mere entered by shafts sunk, not in the foreshore belonging to the Prince, but 
crust ; aad they were obliged to abandon that part of the mine altogether, | 12 dry land belonging to private individuals; and it was necessary to 
throngh fear of disastrous consequences. For a mine to pass uoder a | decide to whom the one-tenth was to be paid in such cases. In one of 
river is a very Common circumstance. A singular catastrophe occurred | these orangely situated mines, the adventurers—as the speculators in 
in 1833 at the river Garnock, in Scotland. The river broke through the | mineral land are called—pay one twenty-fourth part of the net produce 
thin layer of earth which bad been left between it and a coal mine be-| of tin, and one-eighteenth part of that of copper, to the landowner in 
neath ; and many of the miners narrowly escaped drowning. Day after | Whose estate the shafts and workings are carried on ; and it became desir- 
day, the water poured in, at and near the hour of high tide, until several | able to settle the relations between him, the Queen, and the Prince, in 
miles of workings were completely filled. The pressure in the pits be- respect to dues for submarine and sub-foreshore privileges. Another 
came so great, from the immense weight of water impelled into them, | poiut was this: the adjudicator spoke of high-water mark and low-water 
that the confined air, which had been forced back into the high workings =, ode did not as wee he —_* ~~ ~ only, = - 
burst up through the earth in a thousand places; many acres of ground | estuaries rivers as well; whereupon rince dem a t r 
were ~ seen all at once babbling up like the boiling of a caldron ; minerals below the rivers and estuaries ought to be regarded as his, un- pe cd the | Pope = pine peta BoB ayn c’ | yah ts all «kind 
and large bodies of saad and water were thrown up for hours together. | leas the adjadieator decided otberwise, This was just one of those tick-| 5+ popalar belief, especially ia the raral districts, that the most trifli 
It was a sad affair in a pecuniary point of view : the owners had to aban- | lish matters which two angry persons would go to law about for yeare, | oycmonts of ihe present Emperor, or of any one related to the grea\ 
don the greater portion of the workings, and six huadred persons were but fortunately the advisers of the two august personages thought it bet- Napoleon Bouaparte, mast, in Soman occult way, portend mischief to this 
thrown out of employment. ter to remit the questions anew to the learned individual who hadalready | oo ontry, To persons of this temperament it S tal alarming to hear 
Bat by far the most remarkable instance recorded of mining under the | devoted so mach attention to the matter. Sir John settled the questions | 44; 5 Li bly active and intelligent member of the Bonaparte family has 
eea, was that of Wherry Mine, in which the workings were actually com-| speedily. If any of the workings belonging to submarine mines are in| 106 jately traversing the three kingdoms uochallenged, inspecting our 
menced in the sea itself. In a part of .the sea about a mile from Pen- | land belonging to private individuals, and not to the Duchy of Cornwall, manufacturing and agricultaral processes, visiting naa harbours, sad 
zance, small veins of tin were observed to traverse a rocky shoal which | then the Priace is not to receive the one-tenth above named, but the taking coundings of our channels. One day we hear of him in Scotland ; 
was exposed to view at low-water. In 1778, Thomas Curtis, a clever and crown is to make private arrangements with the landowners. On the next we are informed that the unexpected arrival of a French war steamer 
enterprising miner, resolved to make an attempt at mining in this ex- | Other hand, the Prince gained a little from the Queen ; for it was an-| i) puttin Bay bas caused “considerable excitement ;” then he is seen 
traordinary place ; he had only ten pounds at command, but this did | Downced that the minerals beneath rivers and estuaries in Cornwall be- driving about ia “aback covered car,” and walking round the piers of 
not discourage him, for other men added their small stores, and clubbed | long to him—the former decision referring ouly to those beneath the ac- | +, harbour,” while the citizens of Kingstown were strictly prohibited 
to make up a working-party. The surface of the shoal was covered with | tual sea itself.—Chambers’s Journal. from visiting the Imperial yacht ; this is followed by a secret expedition, 
weber about fiv : We tien | i on - ae, ‘on — we —=2— “at 6 o’clock in the morning,” to Ballinasloe ; that very night the yacht 
nearly twenty feet deep at bigh-water spring-tides ; the prevaliing winds y ' ets under way, “nobody on shore being aware of her destination,” 
taised a very great surf even in sammer ; while in winter the sea broke AN ADVENTU RE IN THE HIGHLANDS. eich proves bed “ Milfoo’ Haven, “ Immediately on arrival (at the 
over itin fury. Here was a state of things for sinkinga mine! The| The following narrative of a night among the wilds of Inverness-shire | j, itor port) a report was spread that the Prince was not on board, but 
work could only be prosecuted during the ehort period of each summer’s | (Says the Inverness Courier,) is related to us by one of a party of three | youlg arrive by the express train at 6 30 P.M. By this ruse his Royal 
day when the shoal appeared above water ; the water had to be haled | young English gentlemen who missed their way, elept on the mountains, | Hishness walked quietly about with his suite, unattended by any crowd.” 
or pumped out of the excavation, after each return of bigh tide ; and the | and fortunately survive to tell the tale :— The Jerome Bonaparte sailed for “ Bristol the same evening.” More re- 
men had to go to and from the shore in boats. It is no wonder, there | “ We started from Ballachulish on Wednesday morning, after a delight- | cent accounts reveal the startling fact that the vessel was seen sou 
fore that three summers were consumed in siaking the mere pump-sheft ; | ful bathe ia Loch Leven and a hearty breakfast, our intention being to | her way up the Bristol Channel, disembarking officers at Clevedon 
for winter-work was out of the question altogether, When the use of to reach Fort William that night. We had had some days’ training, and | others at Pill, and conducting herself in all respects like a rakish and 
machinery became practicable, a frame of boards was applied to the mouth | haviag only our knapsacks to carry, we thought ourselves able to accom- evil-disposed craft. Dark and distant ramours have reached us of a ren- 
of the shaft, connected to the — base of the shoal with piteh dhi plish the task before nightfall. We passed through the stupendous, yet | dezyous at a very central point on the line of the Great Western Rail- 
oakum, and carriedup beyond the level of high tide. The frame formed | beautiful vale of Gieneoe, aud at about 5 o’clock in the afternoon we | way, as well as of a meeting at a well-known Bristol hotel, where 
a kind of boarded turret, twenty feet high by about two feet «quare in | reckoned that we were still some 20 miles from the place of our destina- | chart of the Bristol Channel was seen to be spread out on the table, and 
horizontal section ; it was med» water-tight with pitch an] oakum, and tion. Although we had no doubt that we were on the right road, fate | where the parties stayed several hours “ without any refreshment,” o 
was strengthened with iron bars ranged diagonally. A platform Was | tempted us to ask an ill-looking fellow, whom we met on the way, whe- | circumstance well calculated to rouse the supicions of a landlord, We 
lashed round the top of the tarret, support -d by wooden poles and iron ther there was not a shorter cut. ‘ Well, yes,’ eaid he, ‘ there is, but it is | cannot forget in connexion with this locality that some years since a 
rods; aud a windless was placed upon it, to be worked by four men. | q main bad road, and no path.’ However, as we were by this time get- | Swiss officer (the eame who suggested that the treelees region of “ Dart- 
The theory of Curtis and bis brother-minera was, that by means of this ting hungry, and anxious to save our steps, we pressed him to point it} moor Forest” would furnish timber for military engines) pointed out the 
platform and tarret they might work at all hours in summer and in win- | oat to us. He then instructed us to go down the valley about three | entrance of the Avon as an eminently favourable spot for a hostile dis- 
ter, untroubled by the recurring periods of high-water. But puzzling em- | miles, cross the river Leven, ascend the mountain on the other side, and | embarcation. We bethink ourselves, too, of the Duke of Malakboff’s in- 
barassments beset them. The eea-water pevetrated through the fissures | go straight across the country for about six miles, keeping in sight a hill | explicable visit to the Isle of Purbeck— a visit which, like thle, prptepes 
of the shoal, becau@ the lateral galleries were driven too near the eur- | he pointed out to us as a landmark, when we should come to a shepherd's to be “ urely one of recreation,” and was, ot course, conduc ‘ as un- 
face ; it was difficult to raise the ore to the surface, and also difficult to | house down in the valley, whence there was a path to Fort William. cetentatlously as possible.” 
convey it over the surf from the shoal to the beach ; and with all their | Fools that we were, we accepted his direction, repaid his seeming courtesy | No doubt, it has been urged on the Priace’s behalf that, as a man of 
exertions, they found it imporsible to keep their structure sufficiently | with some tobacco, and pushed forward in the way he had pointed ont. | seience and a of the arts, be may be desirous of “ cursorily in- 
water tight to permit of workiog in winter. Nevertheless, the ore was so | In about an hour we reached the Leven, rushing along like a young Nia- opeating the industrial resources of the country.” A dangerous latitude 
rich in metal that it began to repay them for all their labour, anxiety,| gara, This we forded, the water being ap to our middie, and nearly car-| jurksin this expression. Science bas often been the handmaid of war- 
and ingenuity. Year afier year did these resolute mea persevere, until | rying us off our feet. We started up the hill—such a climb—we were | fare, and there is no secret emissary more formidable, because less sus- 
in 1791 there was a shaft twenty-six feet desp in the shoal ; the horizon- | an hour in accomplishing what could not have been more than a mile or . than a philosopher. Let us remember with whom we are deal- 
tal workings or galleries were eighteen feet in width ; and there were | two, and which, although we were in capital spirits, considerably took | ing. The Prince is bis uncle’s nephew, and we ang told “as he 
generally thirty sacks of extremely rich tin-ore raised at every tide. | the wind out of us. advances in years the likeness between him and the Ni has 
We have said that the shoal was ahont-o-mile- {om Pannenas-bat the sory ~ Dast 7. and was closing in ; tpl berried ony mere .”* Have the massive forehead and imperious e 
distance was not much more than a furlong from the nearest part of the | up hill and down dale, through bog; te0g aeuy , 5 8 him whom our grandfathers dreaded as the modern Scourge of od 
beach ; and this approximation led by degree to engineering operations | mountain we were to keep in view as our lankmark never seemed to be | peen perpetuated in that countenance in vain? and, whatever hie pro- 
of a somewhat exteasive character. A steam- me was erected on the | any nearer, We began to wish we had kept the beaten track ; bat, | fessions, can he visit our shores io peace with any other t than to 
shore, and connected with the shoal by a wooden bridge ; this served | Strange though it may seem, we never thought of turning back. On, on | spy out the nakedaees of the land? Besides, he went straight to one of 
asa support for the working-rods which conveyed steam-power (so to | we walked, till darkuess was around us, and we became now fully senei-| our weakest points. We have reason to doubt whether the naval 
speak) to the mine ; and it also served as a roadway for conveying the | ble that the mists were gradually rolling down the hills like gigantic | establishments at Clevedon and Portishead consist of more than one or 
produce to shore. ‘ snowflakes into the valley ; and, to add to our troubles, one of the party | two pleasure-boats and a few bathing-machiaes. Under these circam- 
But, alas! one litle misadventure put an end to all this ingenious ar- | began to break down. it was now, for the first time, we became seri- | stances, we are not at all surprised to hear that considerable anxiety was 
rangemeat. Whea the mine had been in work several years, and bad | cong alarmed ; and, dragging our weary companion along with us, we | felt by the Preventive officers on the coast of Somersetshire. There is 
yielded seventy thousand pounds’ worth of ore from the veins beneath | hurried on in the vain hope of finding the shepherd’shut. Alas, we were | no reason why Clevedon should not share with Hastings and Tor aay the 
the shoal and the bed of the sea, an American vessel, on a certain dark | afterwards told that no each hat bad ever existed in that direction, nor | sad éclat of a hostile descent being made it ite neighbourhood. It would 
night, broke trom its moorings in a small bay or anchorage near Pen- | ever was likely so to do, nor was there ever any road or @ trace of one. | have seemed more in accordance with dramatic propriety if the chareh- 
zance, struck sgalust the stage constructed on the shoal, demolished the | The mists were now closing in upon us. Not a sound save our own | bells had been rung, the posse comitatus called out, and the drams of the 
machinery, and filled the mine with water. It may have been that the | husked voices was to be heard. Somersetshire Yeomanry had beat to arms, With this first instalment of 
veins were too far exhausted to render profitable a renewal of operations} It was close upon 9 o’clock, and nearly dark. Our landmark had | French Armada was descried from the heights above Weston-su, 
a > ; but be this as it may, the works were not renewed, and the long since disappeared, and we were at length impressed with the idea | Mare, we almost wonder (hat no urgent tele was sent to the ‘Ad 
Wherry Mine became but matter of history. Many os surveyors, | that we were lost. Now, indeed, we began to be seriously alarmed. We | ralty or the Horse Guards, and that the old beacon fires were not re- 
however, are of opinico, that operations of a somewhat analogous char-| were all hangry and soaking wet, but not exhausted. Our last drop of 
acter will sooner or later be resorted to. Mr. Hawkins bas remarked : | whisky had been drunk, and a little oaten cake was all we had with us, 
-© On a review of the improvements which have taken place in our mining | Fear gave us strength ; for we knew that to rest where we were would 
binery, | am inclined to think that the spirit of mining enterprise, to | be certain death. We were in marshy ground, and nothing to shelter us 
which they have imparted so much animation, will soon assume a char-| from the dense fog. It was too late to retrace our steps, even had we 
acter of still greater audacity. Perhaps, when the veias are exhausted | been able to find the way. We called aloud ; we shouted at the top of 
which lie within the boundary of our sea-girt peninsula (Cornwall) we | our voices, but nothing but the dreary echo came back to us. At last 
ebal! turn our attention to those which extend in the same direction be-| we saw below us what seemed to be an immense sheet of mist ; but, after 
neath the bed of the ocean ; nor, when we consider the increasing depth | some half-hour’s descent we found it to be a lake, which we afterwards 
of our mines, can that period be very distant. Our submarine works | supposed must have been Loch Treig. Hope whispered that bere there 
will thea form # new epoch in the history of mining, and by calling forth | must be a haman dwelling of some sort, so we kept close round the 
still greater exertions of skill and yes demonstrate in @ more strik- | borders of the lake till we came to a stream, which we followed in its course 
manner the powers of the human intellect.” over a series of waterfalls, the noise of which at that hour, in that vast 
e now come to our majestic lawsuit. If a tin or copper mine be | solitude, and with our nerves unstrang, was somewhat appalling. 
under dry land, there is sure to be an owner somewhere or other; but if| Around us all was mist and darkness; below us some bundred feet or 
it be under a river, a harbour, or the open sea, the same certainty does | more we could hear the stream surging and bellowing, although we could 
not appear, because a freeholder is not necessarily lord of the soil be- | only just discern the thin, white line which marked its course. We 
pmeath the water. The sovereign, as has been shown in the article cited | not proeced, lest we should fall over into the chasm beneath, and 
in a former paragraph, has successfully proved that he or she is owner of | we determined to rest where we were till morning again dawned upon 
that which has no other owner in particular. But now arises a diffi- | us 
culty. The Prince of Wales is a sort of small king of Cornwall, and has} «It was now approaching to midnight. We undid our knapsacks, di- 
| king-like privileges terein. Is he, on that account, to be king of | vested ourselves of our wet garments, and put on dry ones, tied handk 
the mines, or to allow his royal mother to be queen of the mines? Does | chiefs about our loins and heads, envel ourselves in our plaids, and, 
the greater sovereignty swallow up the less? Must the Dake of Corn-| thrusting our feet into our knapsacks, co ded lves to that 
wall herein yield to the Queen of Eagland? It is by fo means certain | watchfal Provideuce in whom in this hour of dist and difficulty we 
that these royal persouages know much about the matter. The ove bas | placed our hope. I do not pretend to divulge the secrets of each of our 
a Board of Commirsioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues; the | hearts through that long and awful night; bat I know for myself that I 
~other has a chancery, and a staff of officers and clerks ; and each of these | did indeed pray tor help and courage. I thought of bome, and of those 
bodies has a leaning towards their own employer in this matter. I had left full of hope and joy a few days before—wondering if I should 
Some time ago, the functionaries on both sides had a very grave and | ever see that happy home and those dear friends again. In the vigils of 
lengthened correspondence on matters of Cornish revenue. Both sides | that long night—for I could not sleep—every incident of my past life 
were aware that some of the mines traverse beneath the strip of muddy | seemed to come up before me. Ob, such a night! It seemed as if it 
nd between high and low water mark ; that others go right under | would never end. My ions, more fortumute than myself, slept for 
nen I 
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and a half we again heard the sound of running water, which we con- 
tinued to follow, until joy of joys! we came upon the hoof-print of a 
y- No red Indian ever tracked the footsteps of his enemy with more 
tense satisfaction than we followed this mark of a liviog animal along 
the side of the stream and through a most beautiful glen. We then came 
upon a sheep pen, a bridge of poles, a gate, and other indications of hu- 
manity ; and now the joyous feeling rasbed upon us that we were saved. 
We saw in the distance the figares of three dogs,a man, and a boy. 
These last directed us to the house of Mr. Campbell, of Moozie, a High- 
land laird, and a thorough Highland gentlemaa, who, ou hearing our 
tale, received us with the greatest kindness, feasted us right royally, and 
did all be could to restore and strengthen ua, for by this time (2 o'clock) 
we were beginning to feel somewhat done-up. He heartily congratu- 
lated us on our escape ; ‘for,’ said he, ‘if it had not been one of the 
warmest nights we have had for some time, you must all have perished ; 
and had you done so your bodies might not a been fouad for mouths, 
so utterly weird and out of the way was your resting-place of the night,” 
Having done all he could for our comfort, Mr. Campbell kindly accom- 
panied us part of the way to put us in the right path, and pointed oatto 
us the caira of two Englishmen who were lost a year or two ago in the 
same way, and had been found dead in the moraing, after having been 
out ouly nine hours. We had been from the period of our starting until 
we came into Mr. Campbell’s friendly dwelling no less than 30 hours! 
We bad still twelve miles to go, but afier a sleep of three hours we re- 
sumed our journey, traly grateful that we had eseaped, as if by a miracle, 
a sudden and awful death, in the full vigour of youth and health. 
Campbell’s caution to us, not to leave the beaten track for an unknown 
—_ ia the Highlands again, will not, I think, be disregarded by any one 
of us. 
eeepc, commana” 


THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


The rapid and mysterious movements of Prince Napoleon must have 
excited many an uncomfortable surmise in the breasts of our more timid 





lighted throughout the south-west o’ England. 

For our own part, of the two possible hypotheses we prefer the more 
charitable, aud will assume—all the more readily since the frank invi- 
tation to our Rifle Volunteers—tbat the Priace has no secret instructions 
from the Tuileries, and is meditating no plot against “ perfidious Albion.” 
Upon this supposition we venture, on of the British public, to 

him a hearty welcome. He is eaSberta oe tell our towers and mark 

our bulwarks when and where he pleases. will need no passport, be 
ted by no Gendarmes, may parchase what charts he likes, and 

re- 





persecu 
will not the lights put out in any estuary which he may survey. 
It is no part of our insalar policy to keep dark the extent of our 
sources or national defences, or 10 peak gully of our own weaknesses. 
Prince Napoleon will probably find no hole ia our coats that has not al- 
ready been made koown to the world in the columos of this journal. It 
is more through habit than desiga that one or two pieces of mechanism 
in our dockyarde are ained only to “ British subjects,” and we should 
not be at all surprised if the modeis of these were already in the Bureau 
of Marine at Parise, Foreign-looking gentlemen may be seen walking 
over our few fortifications, and, if they visit Dover Castle, we have little 
doubt they are shown the very spot in which the credulous are made to 
believe that a whole etorming party might be launched into 
the withd | of a single boit. Like au honest prize-figh‘er, this coun- 
try is ever ready to open ite hands and show that they are not unfairly 
weighted. But if a foreigner wisbes to sound our strength and weakness 
to the bottom we recommend him not to stop here, bat to converse freely 
with the people be meets, money ee whom he may suspect of dis- 
content and revolutionary tendenc’ Should he find them disposed to 
fraternize with the firebrands of the Continent, or to listen kindly to 
abuse of the Monarchy under which they live, let him call a public meet- 
ing, and propose to them a plau of annexation to some new a of 
of the West. But if, after being led through our camp, he sb come 
to different conclusions from those which our all too free confessions 
80, let him ponder on the lesson learned by a Freneb 
at Venice four centuries ago, “ not to believe all the ying reports of the 
town, for that in Venice ail bad the liberty of raying what they 
pleased.” It may be that from this point hie mind will Civerge into a 
very profitable train of reflections, such as whether Democratic 
tiem can ventare to tender an equally strong pledge of good faith, 
whether aggressive ambition or magnanimous self-respect be more worthy 
of a nation which aspires to lead civilization, aud what, in fine, is the 
true reason that Eu: is just now relapsing into a state like that of the 
Jews during the bai! of the second Temple, when “ every one with 
ove of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon.”’—London Times, Oct. 6. 
—— ee 

THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD. 

For the last fortaight, the of the Province bas teemed with dis- 
quisiticns on the financial potion aad prospects of this railway. Noris 
the discussion confined to the Canadian press; it is participated in by 
American and English journals. * * * * We proceed to examine 
rome of the daily deliverances of our contemporaries, on the subject. Ik 
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¢ beds of rivers; and that a few go under the bed of the sen iteelf.| an hour or two. When the dreary night had at length passed, 
Now, every mine pays a rent to the lord or landowner, usually in the | light succeeded to darkness, I discovered that the tree ost 
form of a royalty or percentage on the value of the ore ; and it | had supported myself projected from the rock, and I « 
becomes worth the while of any person, legally entitled to do so, to | swerved a little either to the right hand or to the left, I mast have been 
— the royalty accruing from mines situated as above described. The | precipitated into the abyss below, a handred feet down, and most likel 
geen, or her representativer, said: “ I will bave it.” “No,” said the | dashed to pieces. About 7 o’clock in the morning the mist had 
Prince of Wales, or his representatives ; “I must have it.” “I am sov- | ciently cleared to allow us to resume our wanderings. We divide our 
ereign,” said the one. “Yes, but I am Duke wall,” said the  oaten cake into two portions ; one balf we saved lest we should have to 
; ferred the matter | be out another night, and the other we divided into three equal shares, 
to be final. The Lord Chan-| and this—about two ounces each—with some water, eonstituted our 
-Cellor, on the part of the Queen, and the Chancellor of the duchy on the | morning’s We bad read at the inn at Oban Sir Benjamin Brodie’s 
as a judge more iettepahuthaliatasnce of hneto, entans thongs Miah quantile D 
usually conversant with these matters. He was to make an award, | would forgive us the influence of a whiff on such an occasion! We had 
the whole matter. The | found its solace over night, but now, when we attempted to light a cigar, 
the Prince possessed the | our lucifers were too damp toignite. At length, however, wecoaxed one 
wall ; and | of them to its duty, and set off in @ hopeful spirit to try aud trace our 
mp ms cere ne rene tn a eg a way back. 
below low water mark, but won by the extension| ~ After traversine the stream we bad followed on the previous night, we 
of workings commenced above that mark. Sir Johu was to have before | struck back into the mountains, and a‘ter wandering for about four hours 
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has been a thousand times repeated tbat the question of giving additional | quillity of the United States. That its object is to break up and destroy 
consides” | {sh dominions om thle continent, and become the chief end controlling 
; , which is variously stated, | in on continent, an ” 
= — nn teen a the | power in America. Jt is my opinion that the abolition statesman was fall 
of trath. One journal an- | aware that the British government intended, unceasin ly, to pursue 


Pecuniary assistance to this company, in its extremity, has been 
b 


en come to. It may be ss well to say, for the information of 
public, that the statement is wholly devoi t 
Rouncer, that certain American creditors are on the point of seizing the 
Bee thet « the line between Portland and the Province frontier and exact- 


te ight ; avother aseures the public, with great | free 
own terms for freight ; avother P g m | Belton gold 


vity, that the government has resolved to take the line into its ow 
by some unexplained process, and carry it on as a Provincia 
work ; a third has made the discovery that there is to be an additi 


| | ern 
1 | flict’ 


get rid of a powerful rival, extend the area of the Brit- 


liey of disturbing the domestic tranquillity of the United States, when 

be announced that there was an ‘ irrepreesible conflict’? between the 

states and the slave states. Jt is my opinion that millions of dollars 
have been and will be aed in various ways, in the 

and southern states, to stir up and intensify this ‘irrepressible con- 

t the free states and the slave states. That the policy of the 


h 





subsidy of ten milions of dollars, at least; a fourth, not to be outdone 
by his competitors ia the art of inventing 
8 cer! ain number of readers, that Mr. Ross 


tion of the road to the New Brunswick 
Ove r the present financial difficulty. 
" Phese are only a few of the absurd 
tr: sated as undoubted verities. Every one of them is equally 
tt ey —_ differ from one another in degrees of absurdity. If the Ameri- 
© an creditors seized the Portland section—if it were possible for them to 


¢ the that they had got an unprofitable bar- | the British Government has determined that as long as our government 
gain, As to the government work the road, we see no. probability of | shall exist there shall henceforth be no domestic tranquillity in the Unioa. 
the notion is too absurd to be | Jt is my 


t =. As to the government working 
opportunity arising ; and in any case, 
entertained by any person in his sober senses. 


2 op as the working of the road by the government. 
ion of a second Victoria Bridge may be 
@peculation ; a luxurious sort of day dream ; but the living generation 
will see nothing of the kind realised. And certainly the gentleman who 
iis so kindly credited with the paternity of this project, as a remedial 
measure—a way out of the present financial embarrasement—is about the 
Jast man living likely to be guilty of such folly. It is highly probable 
that the original conception of the Grand Trunk—a road from Halifax 
‘to the western frontier of Canada—will one day be realized; but just 
mow those who have to devise a way out of the present fluaucial difficul- 
ties of the Grand Trank have something elee to think of. 

An American journal, commences a homily on the financial embarrass- 
ments of this Company, by sneering at “aristocratic engineering” and 
‘the Victoria Bridge ; and winds up by contrast of permanent against 
tumble-down bridges, altogether favourable to the first. 

When judgment for $4,000,000 has been obtained against the Company 
it is catural that the press should discuss the effects of an enforcement 
of that judgment, in the inevitable temporary stoppage of thetraine. As 
usual, two totally opposite conclusions have been come to. While on 
the one side, it is asked how, if the road were closed, the produce of the 
heaviest harvest ever reaped in the country could be got to market ; 
there are other persons ready with an answer. They can see no diffi- 
culty in the case. We once lived without the Grand Trank, we are re- 

ed ; and we are asked to believe that it would be just as easy to do 
®o again. We can most of us remember when the Upper Province had 
Rot a mile of railroad ; and it is quite true that we got on without rail- 
Toads ; but it was dreadfully slow work and the mud was very deep, in 
many places where the rails are now laid. You cannot persuade people 
‘who have tried the two modes of travel that the railroad can be so easily 
dispensed with. There was a time, when we used to get along, without 
being able to export our produce during winter ; but, at present, every- 
body is ing upon different ediguletions, the derangement of which 
‘would, in many cases be ruin. The country is not in a position to keep 
Over even a large proportion of the produce of last harvest till Spring ; 
and we can only hope the heavy judgment obtained against this Corpo- 
ration will not lead to any pa derang tas a suep of opera- 
‘tions would occasion. That the effect of such suspension, if it took place, 
‘would be in the last degree disastrous to the country, no one who dis- 
ey considers all the facts can seriously doubt. 

The London Economist has presented a brief financial history of the 
SET. aeematiy with a view of giving empbasis aud colouring to 
‘certain facts. The argument that English capitalists were induced to 
‘take the Company’s stock, by the fact of the prospectus being on 
‘®evera) members of the Canadian Government, the enterprise broug 
out by the financial agents of the Province, has elicited a reply from the 
Quebeo Chronicle. “ It is,” says that journal, “a serious oversight of the 
‘trath to reason, that the English pro iotery interest is much larger than 
‘that of the Province. The private sharetio ders holds little more than 
‘three-fourths of the amount of the Provincial subsidy ; the large propor- 
tion of the capital being raised on the Company’s bonds of various classes. 
‘To lose sight of this fact is to conceal the true relationship of the Com- 

to Province. The original proprietary interest is the share 
amounting to £2,781,500 stg. Opposite this must be placed the 
Provincial subsidy of £3,111,000, which, since the act of 1856, is viria- 
oly subscription to the share capital of the Company, and fn no way 
‘to be classed either with the preferential or other of the Company. 
On the of that subscription to the share capital upwards of 
£2,000,000 have been raised on preference bonds since 1856; so that, 
the plea of —_ capitalists having been entrapped by the speci 
tus of 1852 is as fallacious as anything could be. At the outset 
of the undertaking, the Province gave the best possible guarantee 
of its faith in the enterprise by agreeing to guarantee (raise) 
by the issue of Provincial Bonds, a third part of the capital then 
necessary.” The it seems to be laying the foundation for 
tee of all the capital expended, on this 
‘work ; and if so—though we have no means of knowing, except from the 
‘Maternal evidence, to what our contemporary’s argument tends—it is a 
claim which, we venture to predict in advance, will fail to obtain the 
slightest mark of recognition, in the quarter where recognition would 
‘alone be of the least value.— Toronto Daily Leader, October 23. 
—_—_— 


Mx. Frovupe axp tux “ Trwes.”’—Mr. Froude has addressed a letter to 
Times, commenting upon the revival by the reviewer of bis “ History” 
that journal of the old story that 72,000 persons were put to death in 
of Henry VIII. :—After the space which you have given to my 
of England,” I ought not, perbaps, to — your 
Will you, however, permit me to remark very briefly upon 
mentioned by your reviewer of the 72,000 persons said to have 
to death in the reign of Henry VIIL.? Iam not surprised that 
y man, should have taken the truth of that story for granted ; 
repeated, I believe without question, by all recent historians, I 
some pains, however, to examine the evidence on which it rests. 
t the world jea how far such evidence is credible. The earliest 
printed authority is Jerome Cardan, the astrologer. Oardan, after cal- 
culating the of Edward VI., in which he tells the silly st 
of  Cesarian on at Edward’s birth, says that from the son be will 
to the father, and describes how the planets had dealt with Henry. 
were combinations of Mars and Venus. Jupiter bad something to 
do with it—I forget what, I am quoting from memory ; and there were 
also rw me operations of Saturn, whieh indicated cruelty. “ And this,” 
eaye jan, “ falls in with what was told me by the Bishop of Lexovia, 
that as many as 72,000 persons suffered death in his reign.’ 
The assertion of a single nameless foreign ecclesiastic, therefore, is the 
Jast link which can be traced of a chain on which one of the most singu- 
lar facts, if fact it be, in English history is allowed unhesitatingly to 
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rest. There remain in the Record Office various reports of judges on | 


assine, sent up either to Henry himself or to his ministers. They are, of 
ouree, far from complete, but there are enough of them to enable us to 
gee the general character of the a! pce s of the period. They 
mention executions, when executions ee in one place, four 
r, and one or two in others; ten is, I think, the lar 

that I ever found, and that only in times of conspiracy —— 
rebellion. When it is remembered that for twenty-four years of Henry’s 
reigao felons of all kinds who could read were under the shelter of benefit 
of clergy ; that for a still longer time the sanctuaries remained inviolate ; 
it will, I think, be admitted that some better evidence is required than 
that of the B of Lexovia for a statement, wild, in my opinion, as 
‘the Church legend of 14,000 innocents massacred at Bethlebem.—I re- 
main, Sir, your obedient servant—J. A. Froupe.—Paris, Sept. 3. 


A Fickxte Fam One.—A divorce case under peculiar circumstances is 
to attract public attention. A lady belonging to a distinguished 
— hesitated between two eligible suitors. She at length se- 

one of them and was married, but soon fancied she had made a 
‘wrong selection, and eloped with her rejected suitor. Proceedings were 
instituted, and she was amongst the first to avail herself of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell’s process of “ Freedom made easy,” by marrying her guilty 
aot ved | but she seeme scarcely to know her own mind, for she bas since 


re-eloped with her first husband! Casuiets are puzzled to decide which 
she may be disposed to like beet —Court Journal. 


oumber 


“ An Opnston 48 18 4N Ortvion.””—* Jt is my opinion that the settled and 
secret policy of the British government is to d the domestic tran- 


important intelligence, aesures | ite unceasing efforts to overthrow our government (by ——s aboli- 

insists on the construction of | tionists as ite secret ageats and emissaries,) that the misc! 

& sec oad bridge across the St. Lawrence, near Quebec, and the oontinua- rages perpetrated upon the slave states will seem to have been originated, 

frontier, as a means of getting | planned and ——_ by abolition citizens of the free states. Jt is my 
i ritish goverom 


ri hich the public is daily | the mischiefs and outrages perpetrated against the slave states, and that 
Se wie naan false ; | it is the duty of our federal government, and of the patriotic people of 


| 
| 


Any further increase of | principled abolitionists trom the free states, and send them into slave 

" accou terprise, is just as much oat of the | states, 
we patito doh, on soconns of this enterpcite, Wo Jeseat. The coustrac. | will besome oo hestile te these of the Herth, and the aggrowlone 
all very well as a magnificent | rages committed upon the southern states by thoee hi 





4 | ported to be taken by the Garibaldians—five thousand men—is scarcely 


| 
| 














British government has been for many years, and is now, 80 to conduct 
iefe and out- 


opinion that ent is the real author and instigator of 


the United States, to hold the Britich government responsible for disturb- 
ing the domestic tranquillity of the United States, Ji is my opinion that 


opimon that British gold has been and will be used to hire un- 


instructed to commit such outrages that the peeple of ~— ae 

ou 
abolition British 
emisearies from the free states will be so often and aggravated, that 
civil war will be produced, the Union dissolved, and anarchy, with all 
its desolatiog evils and deeds of plunder, robbery, outrages, crimes and 
murder, prevail,” 
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Arma, Virumque. 

The Liverpool steamers of the 10th and 13th inst. are provokingly ab- | 
sent, as we take pen in hand to epitomise the foreign news of the week. 
The public appetite however has been whetted by sundry items tele- | 
graphed from Cape Race, whereof as usual the main interest ceutres | 
upon the Italian question, and chiefly therein upon Garibaldi and his 
battles—arma, virumque. 

There is no doubt that the fight of the Voltuarno—a small river which 
flows past Capua and empties itself into the Mediterranean, about tweaty 
miles to the southward of Gaeta—was a prolonged and severe one. It 
occurred on the let inst., the royalist forces being again the assailants, 
and obtaining at the start some advantage. How it happens that troops, 
which were all to melt away at the approach of the Liberator, should 
have fought with such firm determination, will be explained without 
doubt hereafter. It will be found in all probability that there were very 
few Italians among them—Bavariane, Austrians, and Swiss being ranged 
under the Bourbon flag; though the immense number of prisoners re- 








to be credited, unless on the supposition that some laid down their arms 
from choice. We look therefore with intense curiosity for information 
on this poiat ; also as to the ramoured presence of King Bomba himself 
on the field. An unexpected show of courage and generalehip would 
gain for the beleagured monarch a sympathy that might prove useful. 
As to Garibaldi’s own prowess—he is said to have turned the tide of bat- 
tle by his personal heroism—no deeds now to be recorded can heighten 
the esteem in which he is held as a soldier and a commander. His losses 
nevertheless ere eet down at two thousand, in killed and wounded — 
those of the Royalists at three thousand. 

But profound as may be one’s interest in this and similar conflicts, 
strong as may be the impulse which draws one to military episodes, there 
are scraps of information brought hither simultaneously with these 
tidings which, if confirmed, place the whole Italian question on new 
ground. Has Mazzini been officially requested to withdraw from 
Naples? Have the Sardinian troops passed the frontier of the Neapo- 
litan Kingdom? Did some of them even take part at the battle of 
Voltarno? Have three of the great powers protested against this inter- 
vention? Will Austria use this plea—as she fairly may—for consider- 
ing the Treaty of Zurich as void and of no effect? Will she once more 
resume the offensive, and seck to regain what she has lost in Italy? 
Will the Emperor of the French then leave his chivalrous ally in the 
larch, sheltering himself undor the plea that his advice had been con- 
tumeliously rejected? There is doubt on all these points; and we 
presume not to speculate upon so exceedingly uneertain a future. We 
wich indeed that we could foresee such an end to the embarrassing com- 
plication, as might promise a strong and united Italy ; but we fear that one 
at least of the great European powers will continue to strive secretly 
against this desirable confirmation, though all his words and certain of 
his acts may point another way. 

Another Royal Marriage. 

The London Court Journal, which ought to be an authority on such a 
subject, has announced the coming betrothal of her Majesty’s second 
daughter, the Princess Alice, to Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt, a 
nephew of the reigning Grand Duxe. This union is only to be noted in 
& political sense, inasmach as it will cement still more strongly the close 
alliance already existing between the royal families of Great Britain and 
Prussia, the bridegroom elect being, through bis mother, cousin- 
german to the King and to the Prince Regent of the latter Kingdom. 
—Hesse Darmstadt is by no means the smallest of the many German prin- 
cipalities, Its area is 3760 square miles; the populasdon, eight years 
since, numbered 854,000 ; the army upwards of 10,000 men; the chief 
cities are Darmstadt and Mayence ; the chief rivers the Rbioe and the 
Neckar. The personal qual‘fications of this young couple belong to the 
realm of gossip, which we do not desire to aid in extending beyond the 
enormous limits that it bas recently attained. Bat we may add that if 
in years—23 and 18—the pair will be fairly mated, so also is the match 
@ shitable one in another respect. We should scarcely care to see the 
fortunes of a daughter of England linked with those of Absolutism. 
Hesse Darmstadt is a constitutional monarcby. 

One More Farewell. 

We really took leave of the Prince of Wales on Saturday last, saluted, 
and bad him God-speed ; bat his embarkation, on that day, at Port- 
land was so eminently fitting a close to his Royal Highness’s American 
tour, that though the cartain be dropped, we must raise it again for a 
moment. 

The weather here ia New York, at the close of last weck, was as dreary 
as an Easterly storm could make it; and howling winds and pattering 
rain wrought in us the impression that the last scene at Portland must 
be shroaded in gloom and depression. Propitious Fate willed it other- 
wise. The North-Easterly storm, which as usual commenced to leeward, 


had not worked up to the most picturesque of sea-ports, when 
young hope of Britain with his suite came down thither from 

to embark. All, therefore, was sunshine and festive gaiety and 
acclaim ; and the surrounding district sent its myriads of spectators 
throng, with the stardy Portlanders, the “adjacent wharfs.” 

porters, those clever word-paiaters, have made much of it all ; bat: 
having eschewed description heretofore, we will not now essay it. Our 
only point is this. During all the royal tour through these United 
States, it was the inhabitants, in their quality of hosts, who furnished 
forth the “dainty dishes” of spectacle that were set before the Prince’s, 
eye ; now it was a parade, now a review, now a procession, now a ball; 
now a concert, now—most curious and complimentary sight of all—a gi- 
gantic gathering of themselves. At Portland, however, there was a change, 
Ceasing to be himself the guest of a great nation, the Lord of the Isles, as. 
he took his leave, supplied in turn a brilliant show for the crowd assembled: 
todo him honour. Five British war-steamers—two of which were line-of- 
battle ships, and one of which was flying an Admiral’s ensign, all taunt 
and trim and the pride ot their classes respectively—hoisted and saluted: 
the American flag, in token of respect and amity. The sight, we are 
told, was superb—and we well know that, of all inspiriting displays, 
none can equal those in which well-disciplined ships-of-war take part. 
Furthermore, we have no doubt that the joiat booming of the cannon, 
from the foreign vessels and from the native ramparts of Fort Preble, 
found a moral echo suggested in many a heart. Was not this naval de- 
monstration then a fitting close for such intercourse as has been latterly 
kept up between the representative of one great maritime country, and— 
one might almost say—the entire population of another? 


Wisdom Coming from the West. 
Is it surprising that certain individuals in the Far West entertain a 
belief that they are destined to rule the world in the longrun? Does 


| not that prolific soil of theirs yield a crop of instinctive knowledge and 


eagacious foresight, rich enough to supply all mankind? Nor do they 
hide their light under a bushel. They set it up in high places, and read 
current events by its glare. Let us to the proof, even if we seem to. 
touch upon a topic wherefrom in fact we conscientiously abstain. 

All this trouble between North and South—whence comes it, and how~ 
shall it be removed? Hearken to Governor Conway, of Arkanras; he 
has not only detected and denounced the agent, he has set his discovery 
fair and equare before the Militia of his State. John Bull is the delia- 
quent ; and he determines, we presume—seeing to whom his appeal is 
addressed—to take the bull by the horns. We are thankful that Arkan- 
sas does not border on New Brunswick or the Cavadjian Provinces—else 
might al! the gracious and gracetul amenities of the last month be for- 
gotten in a twinkling, and war be proclaimed forthwith against the 
mother of the Prince of Wales. 

There is force undoubtedly in iteration ; and thus it is the custom of 
public meetings to subdivide their “ Resolutions,” and prefix to each 
separate one the term “ Resolved,” just as it is a trick of orators to gar- 
nish their discourses with a plentifal distribution of “I say, sir.” Gover- 
nor Conway understands this eort of thing. He has two ideas; one, 
that Britons have stirred up all the strife; the other, that they ought 
to be held responsible. But, in order to emphasise these views, he has 
recourse to the method just hinted ; and commences every successive 
sentence, in his expository and exhortatory address, with the clenching 
words, “It is my opinion.” They occur no fewer ffian six times in the 
course of one paragraph. We refer the reader to this “ opinion as is an 
opinion,” which is transcribed elsewhere ; but we have too much respect 
for his intelligence to undertake a criticism on its details. A man who- 
believes that the British government contemplates just now the ruin of 
Manchester, the alienation of ita surest ally, and the extension of an over- 
grown and almost unmanageable territory, mey be of kindred mind with 
the Governor of Arkansas—he could scarcely be reckoned among the 
readers of this journal. 

At the last moment, it occurs to us that we have possibly been hoaxed,. 
for there is in the West an irresistible propensity towards practical joking. 
Perhaps some naughty wag has invented all this funoy Proclamation.. 
If it be so, we will endeavour to join the laugh that may be raised against 
us, and will most respectfally solicit pardon at the hands of Governor- 
Conway. 


Farewell to another “ Prince.” 

It is not now of the youthful tourist we would speak, whose doings: 
have been so widely chronicled ; it is of a veteran in years, in party 
strife, in public usefulness, in earnest endeavour to do good, whose name- 
was wont, in the olden days, to be found not unfrequently in these co- 
lamns. We allude to Colonel John Prince, recently appointed Judge of 
the District of Algoma, Canada West—a region, as he himself terms it 
in his Farewell Address to the Electors of Sussex and Kent, “ distant,. 
hyperborean, and solitary.” To this retreat, it appears still from his» 
own evidence, Colonel Prince bas been driven by the “ruinous sacrift 
ces” entailed upon him through contested Parliamentary elections, and 
general devotion to the public service. There is some bitterness in his: 
complaints ; but there is in it at the same time a proud and manly con- 
sciousness in respect to duties done and obligations fulfilled, 
which it is impossible te read without a feeling of respect for the writer.- 
Perhaps, in laying aside his political character, he had been wiser if he 
had abstained from direct allusion to past occurrences, so far as an indi- 
vidual opponent was concerned ; on the other hand, there are not many 
Legislators certainly who, looking back upon a long career, can sum up- 
their personal experience with similar results obtained. The retiring: 
law-maker announces, with pardonable complacency, that sixty-two Acte- 
now exist in the Canadian Statute books, all brought in by himself, and 
all original in their conception ; also, that in no instance has any one of 
his Acts been subsequently repealed, save at his own instance for amend- 
ment or enlarg t. What Member of Parli t can say as much 
Perhaps, with the vast majority, it is jast as well that they cannot. 

We wish Colonel Prince more comfort and tranquillity than he seems: 
to expect, in the new home to which he is exiled. 





Who's Who in a Court of Law! 

Is Quebec sitaated on the river St. Lawrence, or on the Orinoco? Is 
the Prince of Wales a son of Queen Victoria, or of the Shah of Persia t 
Is Mr. James Buchanan actually President of the United States? Are 
there any United States? 

To ask such questions as these at a club or in a drawing-room might 
subject the enquirer to imputations regarding his sanity—perhaps to- 
subsequent dealings with Commissioners de lunatico enquirendo. Were he, 
moreover, to persiet in claiming that his doubts on these several points: 
were justifiable, because proofs to the contrary were not forthcoming at 
the moment, it is certain that the rash questioner would be presently in- 
carcerated and “ looked-after.” Yet not a whit less absurd—though it 
may have been legal—was a position assumed on Monday last by Dame 
Jurispraderce, in the Superior Court of this city. A libel case came om 
for trial, the defendant being the editor and proprietor of the New York 
Herald, known to be such by the publication of his name in that capacity 
day by day for many years in the most conspicuous part of hie 


journal. 
The line of defence was a general denial of all the§plaintiff's allega- 
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tions, the defendant, through his counsel, jc wes an ai 
proprietorship, though he proclaims it—according own og 
ai -aanty Genes times per diem, that is to say, on each printed 
copy of bis paper. It may be affirmed that the denial was not absolute ; 
that there was, in fact, nothing more than a call upon the plaintiff to 
establish by proof that which was notorious to every soul in the court, 
and that this mode of dodging responsibility is in accordance with legal 
practice. Perhaps it is; but it is none the less disreputable when 
resorted to by an individual, and none the less a reproach to modern 
jorispradence. Indeed, can any thing b2 conceived more preposterous 
than the turn given to the case? If Mr. Bennett denied his ownership, 
the onus probandi should have been laid upon him. He should have been 
invited to prove that bis paper lied ninety thousand times a day ; or 
that be never had owned it; or that he had sold it before the alleged 
libel was published ; or to account in some way for the discrepancy 
between his own unceasing proclamation to the world at large, 





and his momentary denial of a fact recorded by himself. It is| with their rehearsals, and there is promise of a splendid season. In these con- 


true that this course would have been simple, just, convenient, tend- 
ing to settle the main point at issue—quite sufficient reason why Dame 
Jurisprudence should take the opposite course, roundabout, unfair, le- 
dicrous, and why there should bave been “mach amusement in Court” 
while so :carvy a farce was being played. We, of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
are wont to boast of our civilization. The plain instincts of any educated 
child among us, or the intelligence of any adult New-Zealander, would 
revolt at certain of the scenes frequently enacted in American and Bri- 
tish Courts of Law. 





“ Vanity Fair.” 
We have nothing to say, good reader, respecting the public’s cld 
friend Thackeray, whose image comes perhaps spontaneou-ly to mind at 


mention of the name above. It is a thing, not a person, that we desire | novel, { shall never be gratified with a glimpse of it. When I say “ never,” I 
now to salute, even though it be late in the day. We derire to congra-| mean of course not this winter, for the current season is the eternity of the 





tulate our public that we have a Vanity Fair per 
among us—not “in our midst,” which is an ungrammatical and 


tly tahlichad 


inelegant phrase, hereby commended to the scourgings of Vanity Fair old age ;” but however profound and true this observation may be, how can the 


itself. 
Seriously, Satire—if conceived in a right spirit and administered 


without fayour—may be an instrument of much good, as well as of! tne dozen? 


hearty enjoyment, in such a community as this. And the weekly publi 


cation that here fills the place of Punch or the Charivari elsewhere, and | to-day we do not get it. On the contrary. The only addition to the subject 
that has reached the age of 43 (no matter whether years or weeks), is so | matter of dramatic cr'ticiam, with which we have been"favoured during the 
sprightly and witbal 20 amiable that we commend it without stint or re-| week now closing, is the least lively ‘play that can be imagined. The good 
serve. That it is conducted with spirit and decorum does not surprice | People st Niblo's, who play it, announced it, by posters on the walls 
us—for it is edited by Mr. C. G. Leland, the admirable translator of |*4 Sdvertisements in the papers, as the “Dead Heart Positively ; 

Heine. We wish we knew the names of some of the clever illustrators sium © Gn & pe ee eS eS ee 
in the way of wood-cuts ; we would then pay them also individual com- 


pliments, io place of doing it, as we now do in the mace. 


Be it well understood that in thas commending our neighbour, we | pie member, I must register my conviction that it ought to be exhibited only 


have no eye whatever to his locally-political equibs. 


—a—S 


FA usic. 


It was kind for the Editor to say that my silence last week was caused by a| for the morbid appetites which 
earth of material. 1 appreciate his motive, but I cannot allow my weakness a ne ae Ay we a er palate ——- obtrusive 
‘to be shielded by any such screen. I had material enongh, had even laid out | *'™ and can only be piqued by disgust. Now ce 'y our audiences 
‘the plan for a oon thing in the way of an article ; = just as I was about | have no such excuse for the diseased fancy which leads them of late so steadily 
to project it upon paper my eye fell on the advertisement of the Fabbri-Formes | 0 accept the bad, and to neglect the good. They have not hada surfeit of fine 
d that the above-named and spirited Teutons would | ®¢ting—alas! in how long a time! 
on Wednesday evening open the “ momentaneously closed” doors of the Aca- 
@emy of Music. I thought I was proof against the most violent assaults of | 29 of cur actual experience, and I venture to say that if you will take the trou- 
strange English ; I fancied that Walt Whitman and persistent attacks of the ble to go to Niblo’s Garden on any “ off-night,” for the next month, you will 
nightmare had accustomed me to monstrous images. Bat I was wrong. The | ‘ind the theatre filled and the spasmodic intensities of the “ Dead Heart posi- 
momentaneously closed doors upset me ; I gibbered for a day and a night, tot- tively,” thrilling the house with alternate delight and despair. I don’t abso 
tering on the brink of Barnum’s Museum, liable at any hour to be snapped up | utely lament this, observe, for it is a pity that one poor play should 

Rortanstelg, repented} fail_.where another succeeds, and there are players at Niblo’s who ‘ul 
doses of Tupper made me once more a useless member of society, and enabled | deserve as much Of thelr country -we-heir-motg im 








Company. This 


by the showman and €Xposed to & two sting worming. 


me to offer a few feeble remarks on this occasion. 


lam tired of chronicling the end of one Operatic season and the commence- | nything to act or not. That he should be able, being an actor, to survive the 
nightly representation of a character which combines the instincts of 
& ghoul with the morality of a chimpanzee, is of itself so meritorious 


Ment of another. Why can we not imagine that we have a perennial flow of 
opera all the year, except in the usual vacation when people go into summer otek 
‘quarters in garrets and packing cases, and that the “ Directors” are the real | 2 achievement, that it should be handsomely rewarded by an appreciative | for I can only look upon him as a 
-gods on Olympus, the various incidental managers only celestial super-| public. ‘ 
pamereries? Where this dance of death came from I defy any man exactly to define. It | gical point of view ; bat artistically considered, it is less successful, ay 
seems to be based on that wildest of Mr. Dickens's recent literary lunacies, the estimation. 


Well, on Wednesday night, I, in company with a great many Germans, went th 
« Tale of Two Cities,” a work which breathes in every page the cheerful odours | ¥! 


to the Academy to hear “‘ Robert Le Diable.” One beneficial result of our recent 
distinguished guest’s visit was seen in the fresh gilding and paint which have | of the Morgue. But upon this pleasing foundation the author of the “ Dead 
renewed the youth of the prosceniam ; a more frequent application of the same the 
rejuvenators would have a happy effect. Touching this “ Robert Le Diable,” it | the select gallery of Madame Tussaud. Scarcely one of the ,passions, which | St. 

are commonly and not unjustly regarded as hostile to the peace of individuals | vart Sebastopol, with its many coloured marbles, statues, columns, 
sented, the main difference between any two is, that one is more drearily un-| and to the prosperity of society, goes without its place of honour in this re- 
like anything seen in real life or imagined by a fertile brajn than another. 
Speaking of them as dramas, they are husky abominations. But on Wednesday 
evening the genius of Formes and Madame Fabbri, aided by the splendid talent 


‘was in some respects a remarkable 


of Stigelli, made a vital thing of the work. 


It is impossible to speak too warmly of the wonderfal power in action of the | Abbé, in the latter days of the well-beloved Louis XV. Just a painter and no- 
thing more, he is honoured through the machinations of the said Abbé with a 
residence of seventeen years in the Bastille, in order that @ young lady to whom | his name to the G 
he is betrothed may be comfortably ruined by a gallant young Count. Now | the old Hotel des 
there can be no doubt that a great many people were sent to the Bastille for 
field for her powers, and, therefore, till now she has not done full justice to her. | trivial causes in the days of the ancien régime ; as for example the Vicomte de 
self, though I look back to her Violetfa, in “La Traviata,” as the greatest yet 
presented. If we merely consider Fabbri’s singing, she is not immeasurably 
above several others who have delighted us ; but it is impossible to separate her 
singing from ber action, and when these are happily joined she is indeed mag-| clined to accept his hand in marriage. Bat the Bastille was rather an aristocra- 
nificent. From the moment when she appears upen the scene til] the curtain 
falls upon her death, or the more fortunate end of her trials, she is the thorough 
artist, never the prima donna. I believe I but put into words the feeling of all | venient artist in the realm. 
who attended the performance of Wednesday, when [ say that a richer dramatic 


great basso. Every gesture, each movement of his body, every expression of 
his features, have a mean'ng and a point seldom seen even in the highest rank 
of the spoken drama. Of Madame Fabbri, too, I find it not easy to speak with- 
Till now, she has not met with an open 





out breaking into ly ecstaci 


feast has not for a long time been spread before our public. 
Bear in mind that I have been speaking, so far as Formes is concerned, of h 


acting alone. As to his singing, it was more uneven than usual. A few 
passages were absolutely shabby, and for this there is no excuse. Stigelli made 
& most favourable impression, finding a congenial part in that of Robert. What 


induced him to give us an instance or two of a very ugly falsetto I am sure 


Cannot tell, and I hope never to be forced to speak of the unworthy exhibition | face. As I have already said, I presume that it will just now enjoy the latter | however 

again. destiny, and for the sake of the “ off-company” at Niblo’s I hope it may “ put | none of the Parisian ha 

As to the rest of the performance I have a word or two to say. A brilliant | money in their purse,” though it has nothing worth the keeping to put into the | marble trophies. It shows that the Parisians are not so artistic 
idea came to me the other day, and though I ought not to let it go yet, on ac- | noddles of the audience. 
count of the warm love I have for my readers, will impoverish myself, and 
Print it : It seems to me that a part which a composer has thought it worth his 
while to write is worthy of being rendered by & respectable artist. Neverthe-| to me, for I confess a rooted and resolute aversion to provincialisms and 
Jess, this idea does not appear to have struck the managers or the operatic artists 
themselves. We every day see the shorter parts in an Opera given to incom- 
petent singers, while there are a dozen available artists who could do them 
Justice. This is partly the fault of the managers ; partly the fault of the singers. 
The former wish to spare the treasury ; the latter consider it beneath their dig | in spectacles. The tenderest emoti 
nity to take what they call second parts. The result need not be followed out. 


The system is destructive to the general effect of the piece. 


In ‘‘ Robert Le Diable” there was a glaring instance of this managerial sta- 
pidity ; the character of Raimbaut, mach superior to many first tenor parts, was 
absolutely slaughtered. It would be cruel to say anything against the singer who 
amas cast in the part ; be did his duty faithfully, and as well as he could do it ; 


dhe ia not to be blamed because Nature withheld from him a voice ; he may have County Cork” continues to be received at her pretty theatre ? 
A word for Aileen Aroon is as good as a sermon ; but Miss Cushman’s proud 
and passionate representation of Queen (atherine, in “Henry the Eighth,” de- | It has been accorded 


shown a plentiful lack of jadgment in taking up his present profession, but with 


$hst mistake I have nothing to do, 


performance. As operas are usually repre- 


Another part was ruined, and the same thing has been done for the second 
time this season. The character of Isabella is really a first part, and Madame 
Maretzek ought not to sing it. To sing it, did I say? May art and the musi- 
cal profession forgive me! She ought not to attempt to sing it. She is not 
forced to the stage by the hard necessity of living, and she clearly has not a 
genuine call thither. An estimable woman and a painstaking artist she un- 
doubtedly is; but she cannot sing, and some people go to the opera to hear 
singing. 

“ Martha” was presented last night, and “ Les Huguenots” is promised. The 
season opens well, and there is evidence of an honest purpose on the part of the 
management which, in spite of mistakes, makes them worthy of encouragement. 
Anything like honesty is refreshing, alter the hambug with which we have 
been lately drenched. 

Miss Carlotta Patti gave a concert on Thursday evening, at Dodworth’s Hall, 
making her first public appearance in New York. A very brilliant débat it was. 
Her voice is one of those thrillingly pathetic organs which move the soul from 
its most silent depths. I hope to hear more of her. 

The Philharmonic Societies of New York and Brooklyn are progressing finely 


certs, at least, we can have unalloyed enjoyment. 

The delicious haze, made golden by the lazy sun, which now enwraps the 
hills, so gorgeous in their melancholy, inspires me with a desire to write @ 
touching paragraph about the Indian Summer. But as I cannot well connect 
the topic with music at a moment's notice, I forbear, and subscribe myself 


ROBIN. 
— 


Drama. 


I am in exactly the same position with the hero of Lafontaine’s Comedy of 
Clyméne, when he utters that more than Alexandrine cry, which all the world 
have repeated after him, “ Jl me faut du nouveau, n’ en fut-il pas au 
monde !” 

Bat I am beginning to believe that, with all my desperate need of something 


journalist and the critic. Goethe lays it down as a law of nature that “ what- 
ever a man earnestly desires in his youth, that he shall"have to fullness in his 


scribe, who now in his youth most earnestly desires a new drama at least once 
a week, find comfort in the thought that his old age may witness even forty 
Lopes de Vegas hard at work for the American stage, and pouring out plays by 


It is to-day, and not to-morrow, that we want a little life upon our boards ; and 


for by the most desperate of boarding-school Sapphos. it is so very dead a 
heart indeed, that without any disrespect to a fraternity of which I am a hum- 


to dead heads. ; 

Of course it will not be. Since the success of “ Playing with Fire,” I am more 
than ever satisfied that our people, at least for the present, like bad plays ill 
played. It is curious that this should be so. Brillat-Savarin accounts 
develop themselves in the case of the 





But explain the phenomenon as you may, O ingenious reader! it is a phenome- 








Mr. Charles Fisher, for instance, whe is always an actor whether he has 


to have come by his cardiac extinction through the influence of a 


loons. The general abominableness of the positively “dead heart” puts the 
is 


1| to be criticized. It must be “damned” in the mass, or taken without a wry 





, 


exaggerated the truth. A more positively dead heart could not be asked | 


tic institution, and the entrée, which was eazy enough to Peers of France and all 
royal footmen, was not granted at the beck of every little Abbé to every incon- 


parterres are now open 
All this, however, is like finding fault with a pirate for the cut of his panta- | carious like m: desert the 


details of its absurdity beyond the pale of criticism. If people choose to be in- | adorns the walls of the O ¥ are jiefs 
terested in such lurid travesties of history and human nature, and to agonize eee side with Hercules and the Hydra, Lais d 
themselves agreeably over the spectacle, of course they will not trouble them - vith odors celebrated works. 
selves about an extravagance more or less. The “ Dead Heart” is not a drama 


to the 
I may speak more humanely of still another success of the moment. |i) 
The Irish drama never was and never will be of itself a delightful thing eee ee eee 


serves @ more deliberate and elaborate homage. I have left myself no space te 
render it to-day, and I can only say, therefore, that if Miss Cushman could con- 
trive to rival Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, and be Cardinal and Queen at one and 
the same time, the stateliest of Shakespeare's tragedies would be put before us 
now at the Winter Garden with a symmetry of interpretation, which we had all 
begun to look upon as a vanished tradition of the English stage. 
HAMILTON. 

—_————— 


PARISIAN LETTERS. 


NO, IL 
To the Editor of the o Albion ” 

The wonderful and easy flight of time is perhaps one of the irresistible 
charms of Parisian life. It is dificult to e Lana ennui, where one is 
constantly refreshed by novelty of some ption ; and difficult te 
look without interest on (he motley and incongruous crowd which swarms 
on the Boulevart des Italiens. One can readily understand why the 
asphaltum of this particular locality is worn by the tread of Vaudevillis- 
tes and dramatic writers. There, before them, in array all the types 


and pbysiognomies of the comedy of human life—the virtues and vices 
and absurdities of the world of Paris. ™ 


Are you curious to make acquaintance with some of these journalists 
and dramatic writers, seeking inspiration in this animated scene? Enter 
the Café Riche, and lend an ear to the conversation of these worthy Bo- 
hemians of the me world. They know every one; are generally 
familiar with the p of the day; and in defeult thereof are quite ca- 
pable of improvising a budget—lively and witty too, I assure you. It 
was from one of these young fellows, the editor of Figaro, if 1 remember 
aright, that I gleaned the anecdote that follows. 

very man of note finds it an imperative daty, now-a-days, to exhibit 
his portrait, statuette, or bust, to the gaze of the admiring crowd. Ar- 
séne Houssaye—that finical, affected, and fastidious writer—found lately 
among his friends a eculptor, who reproduced, with singular felicity, 
his lar features, pensive and subdu d expression, bushy hair, and 
magnificent blonde beard, wherein, notwithstanding his age, not a single 
thread of silver presumes to be visible. The shopkeeper who 

M. Houssaye’s burt found the sale fairly profitable, yet not equal to 
his anticipations of enormous gain. He effaced, ‘eaves, the writer’s 
name from the pedestal of the statuette; and shortly after it was ex- 
posed in the sbop-window, in this anonymous condition, a purchaser en- 
tered, and pointing to the bust of the modern Florian, enquired the 
price of Hippocrates! Imagine the well-merited satisfaction of the 
astute ehop-man !—a satisfaction which reached its culminating point a 
few days later, when a Lyons correspondent wrote to him, concern’ 
the famous and mysterious likeness: “ Garibaldi’s plaster bust, 

‘ou sent me, has had an immense success, and I shall hope to sell two 
undred ies. What an heroic head! How readily one 

therein the Washin of Italy !’—To confound the sage Hip; et, 
with the somewhat lax author of Mademoiselle Mariani, is a blunder euff- 
ciently piquant ; but to take a | shepherd, luxurionsly re 

on the sward, for a rapacious wolf—to invest a dawdling fop 

the attributes of a hero—is really too much of a joke. The trath of 
Moliére’s observation here reours to one,‘ Du cité de la barbe, est la toule 


Poor Aredae Houssaye has not been in luck of late. His last romance 
bas met with just and severe criticism ; bis bust has failed to assert ite 
identity ; while as a candidate for the Académie des Beaux-Arts, he has 
but little chance of success. The vacancy in the Academie 
the death of M. de Mercey has given rise to much anxiety and discussion. 
These elections, which ordinarily pass off in quiet, create much exolte- 
ment, when political feeling and personal prejudice are aroused. Such 
tion of affairs. Three candidates, each presenting suffl- 
ciently well-founded claims, are now in the field: M. Areéne 
Inspector-General of Museums; Henri de Laborde, an able and 
known critic, whose articles have been much admired in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ; and Charles Blanc, Director of the Beaux Arts during the Re- 
blic of 1848, principal Editor of the only French newspaper which 
ndles artistic questions with force and ability, and compiler of a 
valuable work L’ Histoire des Peintres. If his name were not an im- 
iment, however, Charles Blanc is evidently too just a claimant to 
pe for success. So he has taken himself off to Greece, where he will 
doabtiess complete his Grammaire des Beaux Arts. The coveted position 
of the defunct de Mercey might then revert to Henri de Laborde or Arsene 
Houssaye, had not M. Jules Pelletier, Secretary General to the Ministry 
the Loterior, thought fit to present himself as an ¢ for the vacant 
honours. Every one is of course inclined to the pretensions 


of 
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P and 
springs up, in Monsieur Prefét of the Brine, 

‘enoose between two candidates of eo elevated q rank, 
fortunate Academicians naturally bewildered with the greatness 
thrust upon them, and as may readily be 
This pretension of M. seems to any one who knows the ins 


tension 
and outs of Parisian life ludicrous in the extreme. In my 


one heroic French- 
Heart” has piled an accumulation of eclectic horrors, only to be compared to one NS eS aoe a. the foanteln af 


markable drama. As to the ‘probability which presides over this harmonious the Pre(ét quite ineeneible to the ancient and correct art-axiom which 
family of fine feelings, let it suffice to say that the individual who does the | indissolably connects the Beautiful with the Simple. The expirant to 
deadliest dead business of the piece, Robert Landry (Mr. Conway), is supposed y 

demoralized 


8 

i 
if 
Fa 


parvenu. 
This word recalls to mind M. has 
we ae = - Mirés, who has just gi 


in the Rue lieu—The name Passage 
Princes was at one time 
family at present can boast of but one Prince, (the Prince de 
of 


ra 


i 
zt 
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while waiting for the illustrious titl 
Chotsenl, the grandfather of the Duc de Praslin of our own days, who was re- | the locality with the modest appellation of Passage Mires. To'Wealth ta 
called from his embassy at Naples and shut up for six weeks by Louis XV., = the acquisition of glory, though the Parisians smile at the 
merely for putting his rapier through the heart of a young Italian lady who de- less vanity of the mil Has not Napoleon III. decorated the 


I have profited by the recentj of the to the walk 
the Garden of the Tuileries, exclusively reserved ‘for ewsite- Tae 
are to the public, who rush in enthusiastically ; a few, 
frequented a'leys of the Garden, to coa- 
template the nr 7 tay now egg ge which 
taken 


, and other 


age 
el 


Ee 


patois of all kinds. Madame de Girardin declares, in one of her charming no- Gon af to wast af Raghad aan Mab sean ie ace eee, 
velettes, that she cannot comprebead how any woman’s heart can be touched 

by a lover in spectacles. The language of eye to eye will not bear refraction. 2 indicate little promise for 
Now to me the use of patois in poetry and drama is painfully like love-making | *” 
take a certain grotesque character from 
the medium through which they are transmitted, and sorrow itself becomes leas style a valaable work. Its dimensions are 50 feet 
pathetic when it jabbers a half comprehensible dialect. This aside, however, it | circumference ; it 
must be admitted that the dramatic motives of Irish song and story are singu- 
larly touching ; and as Miss Laura Keene has a natural wail in her voice, she 
never plays legendary character without effect. Shall I then attribute to her | the army. and now seventyiode years of age. 
special interpretation of Aileen Aroon the favour with which that “ tale of the 
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shall be hereafter one of the standing ornaments of the Champs 
ysées, arresting the visitor on his | to the Bois de Boulogne. This 
favourite resort has been recently embellished by the Jardin d’ Acclimatation 
The animals and plants are still wauting to this new Garden, bat wheo 
— it will probably hold the same relative position to the Jardin 
des Plants, that the Bois de Boulogne holds to the Jardin des Tuileries. 
A member of that Societé d’Acclimatation, to whom I owe the privilege 
of penetrating the barriers of the unfiaished Garden, has also initiated 
me into some of the charms of Chateau life in the environs of Paris ; aod 
inions and ideas gathered there, from various reliable sources, will en- 
sbie me in my next letter to say something of the state of the Press in 
France, and the position of different parties. 
The Italian cause has certa‘nly lost ground of late. The cool be- 


out of the fact. M. Vatet is famous and may become a millionaire. | 
From small beginnings, &e.———The Hon. Grantley Berkeley has 
been lecturing in Glasgow, on his American experiences.————Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison have entered upon their fifth eeason of 
English opera at Covent Garden. They began with Wallace’s Lurline, 
which w ueed with extraordinary success last season.—- All 
things considered, there can be no doubt that the Ball at Montreal was 
the finest and most successful entertainment given to the Prince of Wales 
| on this Continent——_——A son of Mr, bury, of the emioent firm of 
a & Evans of London, printers, and proprietors of Punch and 
other well-known publications, recently committed suicide-————It is 
said that Mr. G. P. Puotoam, the publisher, bas sold eight handred 
th d volumes of Irving's works. A firm of auctioneers at 








tween France and Italy is at least reciprocal ; and the fall of Ancona, and 
sad fate of Lamoriciére, have produced a deep impression in Paris, where 
the defeated General has tound a warm and eloqaent defender in Mr. E. 
Forcade.--Cialdini’s insulting order of the day has cooled off many French- 
mes, who cannot avoid remembering that, notwithstanding his attacks on 
Gen. Lamoriciére, it was under his orders, in Algiers, that Cialdini, as 
well as Fanti, studied the art of war. I will terminate, however, my slight 
allasion to this absorbing and exciting topic, by giving you oue of the bon 
mots which were current in the drawing rooms of Paris, b»fore the recent 
encounters, in which the Garibaldiaus were beatea by the Royalists : 
“There is one king of the Neapolitans stronger than Garibaldi, says 
some one, and that is Polichinelle /” 

The Chateau life, which 1 have recently led, is an admirable test of the 
conversational capacities of the Parisian», whom, I am forced to acknow- 
ledge, excel ia the art of gliding gracefully from one topic to another, 
dipping daiatily into a theme which can bear bat the most delicate allu- 
sion, impa:ting infloite meaning to the slightest bint, and in fact enchaining 
attention to the most frivolous anecdote, the merest nothing. In less 
than an hour, they will pass in review all the theatres in Paris, all the 
Bews on the se—where one is obliged, by the way, to pay an en- 
trance fee, as at the theatres, which is the source of poignant grief to 
many, Mr. Mirds in particular. They will tell you that the project of a 
gub-marine Telegraph, between France and the United States—conceded 
to Messrs. Rowett, Conneaa, Trotter, and Curtis, and to be terminated in 
1863—ie a atill-born enterprise, because Science has not yet discovered 
any method for managing so gigantic a cable, They congratulate Mr. 
Hardon of railroad notoriety, on selling his anfuraished villa on the 
Avenue de |’ Imperatrice, for the modest sum of 1,800,000 france, to the 
Conte @’ Aquila, uncle to the King of Naples, They will assure you that 
Victor Hugo, instead of going to Naples, as certain journals have as- 
eerted, is still in Gaernsey, where he is finishing his romance in six 
volumes, entitled “ Les Miserables,” and is correcting the proofs of a 
little volume of Anacreontic verse, “ Les Rues et les Bois.”’—But if this 
hoppy faculty of easy transition is innate with Parisian talkers, it must 
be admitted that the mt generation are losing mach of the distiac- 
tion of mauuer, the onious and elegant flow of language, which 

ses their elders; while, under the pretext of lively colloquial- 
ism, a frightfal and incomprehensible slang has crept into the clearest 
of tongues. Thus, a few evenings since, afver listening to Mr. Charles 
Delioux, a composer of great talent, who had been playing on one of 
Erard’s iocowparable graad pianos his “ Fandango” and his “ Presto” 
gad bis “ Fantasy from Faust,” dunciag was introduced, and a young 
girl of eighteen said to me, “ Do you know what one must do, so as 
never to sell butter (pour ne vendre jamais de beurre)t’—“ As you do, 
L suppose.” —* Yes; you are right, At a ball, I always take my posi- 
tion in front of a mirror, and as the young men come up to give a re 
aseuring glance at their faultless toilettes, they perceive, by my smile, 
that their stratagem is detected, and to conceal their annoyance invari- 
ably invite me to dance; so that I never, never sell butter!’ Selling 
butter, it seems, is the modern slang for the occupation of the “ wall 
flower” of olden times. Well assured that my fair readers can never be 
foreed to adopt this ignoble trade, I bid them adieu. 

Paris, October 4, 1860. Macy-Courayte. 


P. S.—I forgot to mention that Detille, the A. T. Stewart of Paris, has 
ned a new shop on the Boulevart des [taliene—the condemnation and 
ht of Dr. Fleary, author of the criminal soandals conceraiag the hy- 

Grotherapic establishment at Bellevue—the imprisoament of Meesicurs 
Tkelmer, masic publishers, accused of a trade-mark forgery, one of them 
6 distinguished violinist—Thalberg’s departure for Naples or Vienna— 
Angri’s returo to New York, and Tedesco’s reappearance at the 

b Opera. But it is impossible to sum up with accuracy all the 

of this strange city, where everything bup- 


great and occurrences 
pens one p wy be everything is forgotten the next. 
eS 
Hatta and HFancies, 


Canada papers concur in stating that the earthquake, on the mor 
of the 18th inst., was felt far and wide. Happily, no damege was plas 


Two handred years have passed since the adians experienced s0 
severe a shock.———The Marquis and M of Chandos sailed 
for Liverpool, on Wednesday, in the Cunard steamer Africa.— ——Mr. 
W. B. Astor is now building the stateliest “store” in Broadway. It is 
at the South Eastern corner of White Street. The material is white mar- 
ble, on a basement of iron. This mixture is an eyesore, and an archi- 
tectural blunder. The general effect may be fine in Cong of this peculi- 
arity ; certainty not in consequence of it. r. G. L. Brown’s 
of “ New York at Suarise ” has been parchased, by private 

and is to be presented to the Prince of Wales————The 

Canadian Government has offered a reward of $500 for satisfactory in- 
formation as to the “ whereabouts” of Mr. J. 8. Hogan, M.P.P., living or 
dead. We presume there is a technical difficalty in issuing 
a vew writ for bis seat in the Proviocial Parliament ————— 
The Evening Post lauds the invention of Mr. Parsons, a florist at Flushing, 
who lase-enclosed flower-gardens on the roofs of our New York 
city on so The hanging gardens of Babylon are beld up as a pattern. 
————-There is always somethiog new and strange in Broadway. Liv- 
ing and movin edvertoements now catch the eye in all directions. These 
ere men vane an oil-skin dress, whereon is bed an exhortation 
something, somewhere, for next to nothing.—_———A letter from 
annonces the death of the celebrated General Mataxa, one of the 

in the war for Grecian Indepeodence.————In addition 


many good qaalities of the young Prince of Wales, that have been | 


the press, we notice his liberality and taste in the bestowal 


| Birkenhead has been fined £12 10s, for lending £7 10s. on a quantity of 
| farnitare, and receiving interest thereon, not being licemsed as pawn- 
brokers. The gentlemen who appeared on behalf of the Inland Revenue 
eaid the full penalty was £50, but as defendants, he believed, had acted 
|in ignorance, he only pressed for one-fourth of that amount. — 
|The Courrier de Odessa states that towards the end of last month, a 
| steamer arrived at Kerich with 560 Bulgarian families, who were going 
to Rostov to work in the coal pits, and that 2,500 other families were 
expected. It was hoped that the arrival of so large a number of persons 


already said, were equal on the original score. 
each, and it was therefore necessary that they shou! 
ing for the purpose of deciding the question of the 
at the conclusion of the regular contest these two 
again to try which was the better man. The targe 
yards’ distance—considerably more than half a mile. . Leece, 
ever, had that very morning hit the mark five times in succession at thig 

rodigious 0 so that be was much in favour, though, on the other 
oe Captaio Ick had already beaten him for the £50 prize. With these 
qualifications respectively the rivals took their ground, and the anxi 
of the spectators was pla ny perceptible. Captain Ick led smartly 
and the clear ring of the bal! against the target told instantly of the bit, 
Mr. Leece thea planted bimeelf in position, and in another moment the 
same sound and the bame signal told the multitude that the contest re 
mained as undecided as ever, A second time the two champions came 
up to the mark, and a second time the shots were equal, and the tie ag 
even as before. Once again they fired, but once again with no other 
result than that of establishing their equality. Three bullets in succes. 
sion bad each of them put into the target at 1,000 yards’ range, but so 
exactly matched was each pair of shots that it was impossible to make 
any distinction of merit. 

By this time, however, the excitement of the spectators had become 








woald give a great impulse to the colonisation of the Crimea. - 
| In Mecklenburg county, Virginia; a man seventy years of age has been 
condemned to eighteen years’ imprisonment, for bratally whipping a 
woman slave. She died, and the man was indicted for murder in the 
second degree. A late number of the London Builder contains a 
well-merited tribate to the professional worth of the late Mr. J. C. 
Wells, architect, of this city. ——There is no end to the ingenuity of 
thieves. In achurch lately at Seville, a lady was praying, when she sud- 
denly felt a twitch at her dress, but on looking round the on|y person 
near wasa female, with her hands clasped across her breast in an at itade 
of devotion. Presently, finding that some of her jewelry bad been stolen, 
the lady gave the alarm, when it was found that the devotee was the 
thief, and (hat the crossed arms were merely waxwork. 
+ 


Ovituary. 


Vice-ApmimaL tae Hoy. H. D. Brno.—We have already recorded the 
death of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Henry Dilke Byng, on the retired list, 
who died at his residence In Quaeen’s-terrace, Soathsea, on the 234 ult. 
The deceased officer was fourth son of the fifth Viscount Torrington, ao 
grand-nephew of the unfortanate Vice-Admiral Hon. John Byng, who 
was executed the 14th of March, 1757. The decensed officer entered the 
navy in March, 1791, on board the Arrow sloop. He next joined as A.B. 
and volunteer the St, Alban’s, 64, and the Topaze, 36, on the Halifax sta- 
tion; became midshipman in 1799 of the Madras, 54, and proceeded in 
her to China ; served afterwards as mate in the Imogene, Galatea, Centaur, 
and Texel ; was nominated In 1803 as acting lieatenant of the Sulphur 
bomb, and confirmed to the Sagesse in the West Indies ; subsequently 
served in the Hindostan, 50; Lancaster, 64; Centurion, 50, and Bream 
schooner. Was engaged towards the close of 1506 ia the Riode la Plata, 
and intrusted by Sir Home Popham with the command of the forlorn 
hope in the first unsuccessful attack on Montevideo, and on the morning 
of its assault and captare (Feb. 3, 1809) he entered the breach at the 
head of the 38th Regiment. He afterwards aided ia seizing the men-of 
war and other vessels in the harbour. Oa the 12th of December he was 
confirmed in the command of the Goree, sloop of 18 guns, 9-pounders, ia 
which he afterwards had a very Jong running fight with the American 
brig Tom, of Baltimore, carrying 20 24-pounders and 200 men. In 1813 
he joined the Mohawk, 13. In the many brilliant scenes which were about 
that time enacted in the Chesapeake, under Sir George Cockburn, Cap- 
tain Byog took a very distinguished part, which gained him the publicly 
expressed thanks of the Commander-in-Chief. Assisted in the attack 
upon Craney Island ; was nominated captain of the Diadem, 64; was ap- 
pointed captain of the ordinary at Portsmouth in 1833, and from the 17th 
of February, 1842, to the end of 1843 was employed as commodore at 
Jamaica, but was compelled to return home from il! healih. Was placed 
on the retired list of captains, 1846 ; rear-admirals, 1549, and vice-admi- 
rals, 1856. The deceased officer was in his 78th year, aad the immediate 
cause of death was an attack of paralysis. 





Mr. Exenezer Lanpetis.—We regret to announce the death of this 
well-known engraver on wood, which took place at Brompton. He was 
in bis 53rd — He wae a native of Newcastle upon-Ty ne, where he was 
a pupil of Thomas Bewick, the celebrated engraver, and Mr. Landell’s 
best woodcuts have much of the artistic feeling cf bis master. Mr. Lan- 
dells came to London abont thirty years since, and had since been con- 
nected with the leading illustrated periodicals of the day. In 1841, he 
was one of the originators of Punch, the copyright of which he dis- 


posed of. 
aIrvutyp. 
VERY CLOSE SHOOTING. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory or more creditable to the country at 
large than the progress made by the Voluateer Movement since this time 
last year. In no single t has there been any deficiency or short- 
coming. The numbers enrolled have steadily increased ; discipline has 
been strictly observed, and drill sedulously attended ; the proficiency 
actually acquired bas surprised professional inspectors, and rifle-shootiug 
has at length taken its place not merely as a national exercise, but asa 
public me. All the “a of this remarkable progress have been 
marked by notable eventa. e great Review in Hyde Park established 
the first point of success, and showed that at least 20,000 Volunteer 
troops could at any time be brought into the metropolitan field in the 
finest fighting order. The spectacle was quickly followed by another of 
equal brilliancy and importance. Scotland uced an array of soldiers 
out of all proportion to its population. That martial people, whose pas- 
sion for arms dates from its earliest infancy, and whose ordinary charac- 
teristics of circumspection and thrift are overpowered in an instant by 
a glimpse of military duty, turned out its Volunteers in force eo strong 
and equipment so perfect as to command the admiration of every hi cta- 
tor. nm came the great provincial gatheriog—not unnaturally—in 
Lancashire, when a single country sent to the rendezvous as numerous 
an army of infantry and artillery as had been collected at Chobham from 
the resources of the whole kingdom seven short years before. These 








ts. Every day some new instance is brought to light. - 

ton Hunt, a son of the late Leigh Hunt, is now in this country. 

is, or was, comnected with the London press. —The last Western 
brings intelligence that a war party of Soake Indians, on the 9¢h of 
mber, attacked an emigrant train of 49 persons, fifty miles from 
mon Falls. The fight lasted two days and a night, but in the end the 

ty except one, a Mr. Scheiber, who escaped 

e travelled for sevea days without food, 

ted conditi There were forty- 

six bidders for the $10,000,000 U. 8. Government loan apportioned last 
week. The bonds bear only 5 per cent. interest, and are redeemable in 
ten years, yet the loan was taken at an average of half per cent. pre- 
——_—Justiee Spragae, of the U.S. Circuit Coart of Boston, 

has granted a temporary injunction against the performance of Mr. 

Bourcicault’s drama of ‘ Ooctoroon.” The privilege of dramatic copy- 

t is thought to be strengthened by this decision————From 
n journals we learn the curious fact that a marble bust of 

‘Lord Nelson was recently found in the Acal mountains. Though in a 

somewhat dilapidated condition, it was easily recognized. For the last 

fifty years it had been used on an altar devoted to fetich worship. 

A ¢andle factory owned by A. Mencci, at Staten Island, was destroyed 
, a few days since. It was generally thought to be the one in 
Garibaldi was once a partuer, but this proves to be a mistake. 

———While the eastern portion of this country has been rejoicing in the 

visit of the Prince of Wales California is making merry over Prince 

Kamebameba, commonly known as “ Prince Lot,’ brother of the King 

of the Sandwich Islands. At a meeting beld by the subscribers to 

the fund for Capt. Wileon of the Minnie Schiffer, it was resolved to ap- 
the $5,000 in the following manner : $500 to be given to the 

mate; $100 to the second mate and each of the crew; $300 to be 
invested in a testimonial to Capt. Wilson, and the remainder to be paid 
over to bim in casb. It is rumoured that Privnce Napoleoa is 
about to visit these United States with his young wife, Clotilde the 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel. Very probably; his Im High- 
ness is a rambler by profession aud practice. be wiater, 
is not the season for yachting in the Atlantic. 








however, 
At aeale of the late Mr. Burton's library, no high prices were realised. } 


The famous folio Shakepeare of 1623 brought ooly $375. Mr. Barton 
gave £80 for it, ten years ago. The folios of 1632, 1663, and 1685, re- 
alized $127, $105, and $65, respectively. The “Chronique de 
New York” in the Courrier de Kats Unis has made a little fortune for 
Monsieur Vatet, a French bair-dresser in Broadway. M. Vatet cut the 
Prince of Wales’s hair. The “chronique” made an exquisite paragraph 





tions were enough to show how rapidly the enrolment had been 
proceeding, while the grand match at Wimbledon led the way in estab- 
lishing the practice of musketry and converting every rifle into a natural 
and familiar arm. Once more, too, has Lancashire followed in the wake 
of the capital, and exhibited a shooting match superior, it is said, even to 
the metropolitan contest in the proficiency which it brought to light. 
The results, indeed, deserve especial notice—the more 80 as a certain 
feature ia the exhibition proves how thoroughly such spectacles are adap- 
ted for popalar eotertainment. 

Rifle shooting has now become so common an exercise that to many 


gible, and we may therefore premise in techaical terms what was achieved 
at the shooting mateh of the Newton Review. At the Wimbledon con- 
test Mr. Ross, the champion of the festival, had ten shots at each of three 








intense, and those peculiar and involuntary expressioas of emotion which 
| fireworks aloue have hitherto extracted from an English crowd were ag- 
dible all over the Southport sands. At length, for the fourth time, Capt, 
Ick appeared upon the ground, and for the fourth time the crack of 
piece rang along the shore. He beat forward, listening anxiously forthe 
| ring of the bullet, and as anxiously and with the most breathless silence 
did the spectators listen too, but no sound was heard, nor was apy signal 
displayed. He had missed. It was not surprising under circumstances 
of sach excitement ; but the game was alive still. The conditions were 
| precisely the same for bis antagonist, and might not be miss too? T 
people thought be would, and with that irresistible kind of forebodi: 
which euspense is apt to create, predicted that he would lose even this 
capital chance of winning. The report avers that there was a “ mani- 
fest feeling” of this description prevailing throughout the crowd. In a 
minute, however, Mr. Leece stepped forward again. His alversary had 
fired always from the knee ; he himself had adopted a squatting posture, 
with hie heels firmly driven into the sand, He was soon seated, and up 
went the rifle to his shoulder, but only to be dropped again. He was 
dissatiefied with his sight, and his hesitation confirmed the belief that he 
| was going to miss. Again he raised his piece, but the sway and move- 


a | ment of the impassioned multitude were so marked that he lowered it 


|} once more and “ looked quietly round,” as if to show that he was per- 
| fectly master of himself. At last, and in the midst of an expectation that 
| was poritively painful, the flash burst from the mouth of bis motionless 
rifle, and the faint ring of a bal! agaiust the iron strack upon the specta- 
tors’ eare. The game was won, but only after a struggle so gallant and 
| 80 exciting as to keep the very keenest enjoyment at ite height throagh- 
| out the day. Nothing in the stories of Robin Hood and his men is half 
| a8 good as this piece of real life, and if other counties can furnish com- 
petitors as well matched as those of Southport we may be perfectly cer- 
tain that no marksmen will beat Engliehmen. and no sport be so popular 
in Englaud as good rifle contests.—London Times, Oct. 5. 


A Review rw Curxa.—General Montanban and Admiral Charner ar- 
rived from Chefoo on the 13th, to pay usa visit. In the forenoon they 
were carried by our commander-in-chief, accompanied by Lord Elgin, 

| across the harbour, to see a review of the cavalry and artillery at Odin 
Bay. When they steamed into the little bay they found the force drawn ap 
| along the semi-eircular beach to receive them, and Janded under the 
| thunder of its (impossible to say how many) guns. Horses were ready, 
and the chiefs and their staffs did what is usual on these occasions—rode 
| up and down the lines, receiving and making salutes, and took up a com- 
| manding position on the slope of a hill, and saw the troops march past. 
And a noble sight it was—one of those spectacles that, seea thousands 
of miles from home, in a remote out of the way corner of the world like 
| this, sends the blood tingling through the veins, and makes one fee! proud 
of being an Eogtishman. Toe ground was well chosen, close to the beach, 
| and sarrounded by rocky picturesque-looking hille, except on the side of 
| the sea, where the blue waves came rippling up almost to the borves’ feet. 
| A fair an tolerably fertile landscape spread over the lower slopes and 
| along the foot of the mountaioe, the white bell tents shining among the 
| greeo fields, the warm sunshine, and the cool fresh breeze, all fed the senge 
| of beaaty, and contribated their exhilarating influences. 
| And then the troops! The artillery, with their perfect equipment ; 
the Dragoon Guards, in scarlet and gold; the swarthy Sikhs, Tn their 
Picturesque uniforms, their lances glitteriag in the sunbeams and gay 
pennons fluttering in the wind. You might hope to see such a sight on 
the : Pars in Selene ; you might expect to see something like it im 
Park > b whe §rar dreams ol miincsclng anythi vac 
Hae a hie y the Yerra incognita of Talien uy, und chal cher aoe 
in the world cou!d have furnished it? Our French friends said it was 
magnifique and superbe. The review ended, there was some practice with 
Armstrong guns at very uodefined if sot altogether imeginary targete. 
some tent pegging with the Sikh horsemen, and some quickly improv 4 
in the rough aod ready style, but not at all to be despised, tiffins at the 
quarters of General Crofton, commanding at Odin Bay. The French ad- 
miral and commander. in-chief, who are old and rather worn-looking men, 
returned to Chefoo the next morning.—Letler from Talien Bay. 

East Ixpian Inrecciar Horse.—Another correspondent ¢ 
of our light cavalry in China—* Probyn’s Horse” and “ Penre ane? 
— Both men and beasts are in splendid condition. Indeed, out of 1689 
horses there are but 40 sick. Colonel Mackenaie understands how to dis- 
embark horses ; not one was lost, and but two or three suffered injories 
of any consequence. What a bean-ideal of light cavalry these irregulars 
afford, and how their marches would astonish our so-called light dragoons! 
Probyn and Faue started nearly at the same time from Gewupete and 
Lucknow to embark at Calcutta. They marched one against the other 
and performed the distance—700 miles—in less than a month. Prob 
out-mancuvred Fane by leaving the main road about 200 miles from fis 
destination and making a flank march across the country ; but he only 
won the race by a couple of days.” 

The Times correspondent writes as follows of the Sikh Irregulars ig 
China :—“ Why do not the military authorities utilise these Sikh Irregu- 
lars elsewhere than in India? They have no prejudices of caste or race ; 
they will eat and drink whatever you give them, are hardy and robust, 
accustomed to a climate much like our own, and, when properly looked 
after, not inordinately given to loot. Their conduct here has been ex- 
emplary, and they are the very men for outpost and picket duty. France 
bas her Spahis and Russia her Cossacks. The Sikhs are superior to either 
and India will affurd many a Probyn and Fane to lead them. After the 
cavalry had defiled we bad tilting at the tent-peg. A peg is hammered 
firmly into the earth, about three inches only being visibie ; at this the 
horseman, armed with a long spear, rides full tilt, bis object being to 


readers even the cabalistic figures of a “ score” will be perfectly intelli- | pierce the peg en passant, and bear it off on the poict of hislance. This 


exercise requires a firm hand, a good eye, a steady seat, and a strong 
wrist. A “maoff” will stick bis spear into the ground, and will then 





ranges of 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. In these 30 shots he scored 24 and 


either bring its point between his horse’s legs or its top against bi 
head, his wrist being violeatly sprained inte the ton Toes a. 


| this namber was enough to give him the victory over all competitors. pliched tilter raises the spear as he pierces the peg, and, waving it round 


| At the Newton contest, which came off last week on the Southport sau 
| Captain Ick, rifle Instructor in the 2d Cheshire Militia, Mr. J. Leeoe, of 


his head, rides on triampbant. Probyn led Fane followed, but both 


| missed the peg, their horses being out of practice. Then came a Sikh, 


| the Manchester Rifle Club, and Mr. Marriott, of the 4th West York Vol | with body extended snd spear ali but sweeping the ground. His shouts 


| unteers, all surpassed the figures denoting the exploits of Mr. Ross. The 


and yells urged his horse to the very top of his speed. As be passed the 


| first great match at long ranges was for a prize of £50, open to all com- | Bs he strack it right ia the centre, and bore it off amid great cheering. 


ers. The distances were 800, 900, and 1.000 yards, as at Wimbledon, but 
| the shots allowed were only half as many as on that occasion—viz., five | 
| instead of 10 at each range, giving a total of 15 only in place of 30 
| Neveribeless, Captain Ick scored 16 points, Mr. Marriott 15, and Mr. | 
| Leece 13. Next came a contest under exactly the same conditions for | 
| the Southport Cap. At this trial Captain Ick and Mr. Leece each scored | 
15, and had to shoot off the tie. Comparing therefore, these soores with | 
that made by Mr. Ross, and allowing for the difference in the number of 
rounds fired, we must certainly lude that | bas improved 
apon the Wimbledon pattern, and has shown better shooting than was | 
shown at the great national contest. This, indeed, seems to be esta- 
blished even upon a general comparison of the two performances. At | 
Wimbledon 40 competitors made 386 ts in 30 rounds each ; at South- 
port 46 competitors made 336 points in 15 rounds each. The average in | 
| the former case is 9.65, in the latter 7.30, giving a decidedly superior | 
score to Southport, coasidering the smaller number of shots allowed. | 
We fobeerved, however, that there was a particular feature in this 
| South exbibition of almost greater im) nee than the general pro- 
| oted by the scores, This featare is to be found in the extraor- 
| dinary interest which the finale straggle excited, and we are sure that | 
nobody, after reading the account of manner in which the great tie 
was shot off, will doubt that rifle matches may be made the most attrac- 
' tive of all popular diversions. Captain Ick and Mr. Leece, as we have | 





soth officers and men soon got into practice, carrying off the trophy five 
times in succession. A stick was then stuck loosely in the ground, with 
a small piece of cucamber at the top. Probyn, at full gallop, sliced off 


r = top. Fane made an equally good cut ; aad a third officer completed 


work—the stick never having been moved. Their sabres are like 
razors, they bave never been acquainted with a eteel seabbard, and in 
the hands of such swordsmen are most deadly weapons.” 


Menrrep Proworioy.—Sargent Major Purnell, 54th Regiment, who has 
been acting in that capacity at Landguard Fort since his return from 
India, bas been promoted to an ensigncy of that corps, for nearly 20 
aa _ service — home and abroad, for — be has received se- 
veral decorations. He was acting regimental sergeant-major on 
the Sarah Sands when that unfortunate vessel ica by fire, and 
honourable mention was made of his conduct in the report forwarded to 
Government of that disastrous oceurrenee. 


The following appointments were accidentally omitted, last week. 
W Swinbarn, to be an x 
su ed at his own 

‘artborough, for ; 
Cumbderiand.—Paymasters: 
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New Books. 


Pq ss 
Every one knows all about Charles Kingsley, and reads his writings. ton’s 
Some readers also, we hope, have not forgotten his brother Henry’s ca- 
pital picture of life in Australia, published wos three — the 
Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn. Now comes before us a ter of 
these two brothers, a Mrs. Charlotte Chanter, whose name appears in full . ia ee eet cogl 
j el, in one neat vol from Messrs. propensi persecution seems in! n haman n \ e 
00 Le ag Ont penton, The lady bas an andoubied right to be | H#eelites, who bad suffered so much at the hands of Egyptian task 
—— — o . | masters, in their day of power showed no mercy to unbelieving Gentiles ; 
read and judged. We wish that she had, like Charlotte Bronte, bounded | Mohammed opealy advocated conversion by sword and fire ; and spite of 
at once into fame; but truth compels us to state that this her first a > a —— faith, wre of Se doctrine of, meroy, long-suffering, 
: mise. and lovicg- ness preac! y the great Founder o ristianity, 
9 is — a — oe oe - rm followers have imitated the devotees of more blood-thirsty creeds, and 
s may 


Burnt each other, quite persuaded 
gentle-folks in the West of England, half a century ago. The events are That all the apostles would eee -— as they did. 


spread over a space of many years; but they succeed each other | The physical annihilation of an opponent was so much more simple an 

abruptly, as in the scenes of @ play. Iadeed both plot and incidents re- op = oo es ed ape y ae — en 
: 4 , bat the torch and the fagot were ever at hand ; while to sup- 

mind one of our modern “ sensation” pieces, and of those pungent melo- y E 

dramas thickset with points, that are in vogue at minor theatres. In the pees tho eplaions of on adveners was. mere devisively constnstne 


4 any attempt to confute them could possibly be. 
heroiue alooe—one Gratiana Dawson, having the soubriquet of| The —_ of the early Christians received scant jastice from meee 
“— nsbire Di Vernon in her animal spirits, do we | hands. Tiberius burned Eutychius’s work on the Resurrection of the 
+ Tyee Met at working out a character, Hers, passionate | Dead, and Dicelctian issued an edict, ordering all Christian books to be 
wee ae. ee ee = J | surrendered up to the civil authorities, or the latter were to seize and 
and impulsive by inherited nature, but modified by trials, and | burn them. In the early part of the sixteenth century, the Emperor 


especially by the brutal treatment of her father, becomes a study a directed a crusade against Hebrew literature: all Jewish 

7 books, Bibles excepted, were ordered to be burned, because they were 
fen he. ate, a it bes pity — ar ye ea er - filled with blasphemies against Christ. The Talmad was an especial 
rest, there is variety enoagh ; yet it is mainly a recasting rom ¢ | object of hatred—emperors, kings, and popes vied with each other in their 
types, or, if there be a bit of novelty here and there, it is but in a | fulminations against it; and twelve thousand copies were burned at one 
figure that stalke in and stalks out again, leaving us to regret that it, | time in Cremona—a feat throwing the destruction of five thousaud 
part is so entirely episodica!.—In one point Mrs. Chanter has the family | Ps of the Koran by Cardinal Ximeues into the shade. 


* : The Reformation gave occasion for a vast deal of book-burning. Tet- 
taste cf the Kingsleys. She flings berself with infinite zest upon out- | 70) would gladly have burned Luther himself; failing that, he gratified 


door life ; she leans evidently to the muscu'ar view of things in general, | his feelings by publicly committing the great reformer’s discourses and 
as her clerical brotber does. Her delight is in a horse, a boat, move- | theses to the flames ; a compliment the students of Wittenberg acknow- 
ment, action ; she likes to feel the free breezes of Heaven blowing upon | edged by burning eight hundred copies of Teizel’s counter-theses in 


and Prof. Bentley’s “ of Botan y.””—Athenceum, Oct. 6. 


—_—_——— 























essay “ On Pilato’s Doctrine of the Rotation of the Earth,””—* Why Paul | those who throne 
Ferroll Killed his Wife,” by the Author of “ Paul Ferroll,”—Mr. New- | upon anything else bat the will of the two Houses, In 1692, a pam) 
Seventeenth aud eighteenth Centarice’” Dr. Percy's" Metallurgy,” |tace Yard, Th plished a Past 
the Seventeenth e ath Centurices,’’—Dr. Percy’s “ urgy. » ree years previously, Bi Barnet a Pastoral 
~ ere - Letter to his Clergy epeu unlag the po 
ary. 


thor cheskn, andi if wemistabe net te mesh meso ot hese upen the epeingy | the market-place of that town. When Servetus, after once ercaping from 
tarf of an open down, than on the downiest carpet of the costliest draw- 
ing-room. Herein, with all regard to distinctions masculine and fimi- | 
nine, the lady author will have many sympathisers, But, unless she | 
can weave a plot more closely, and hold it better together, she would do 

well to limit herself to sketches. 





Perhaps certain publishers discover a leaning on our own part towards | 
the Kingsleyan doctrines or dogmas; at least The War Tiger and The 
White Elephant salute us—duodecimos both, and both by W. Dalton, re- 
printed bere by W. A. Townsend & Co. The former is a little tale of the | 
Conquest of China, and professes tc detail the adventures and wonder- 
ful fortunes of the young sea-chief and his lad Chow. Tobe title is in- 
viting ; the wood-cute are seductive ; but we are too remote yet from 
Christmas to go back to boyhood and indulge a still juvenile taste. As 
for the White Elephant, though we should enjoy passing half an hour 
with him and with his jates “the Hunters of Ava and the King of 
the Golden Foot,”’ we resist even Harrison Weir’s capital illustrations, and 
turn to other duties. Yet how we are beset by youngsters and what is | 
prepared for them! Here is another tome from the same quarter, and 
of the same kind, chough more serious and profitable—Fumous Boys: and 
How they Became Great Um. You can imagine who they all are—their 
biographies have been so many times written—and if you cannot, it is 
easy to ascertain. 

What o'clock is it? Surely,dinner-time. Where arewe? Of course, 
in a dining-room, well-ewept avd garnished, and decorated with the 
choicest flowers. Serve the soup ; 2 la bisque ie good enough, such as one 
gets at the Café Anglais ia Paris—but no; we agree with the late Mon- 
sieur Soyer in declining soup. He argued that a man who valued a 








his enemies at Vienna, was retaken, and, by Calvin’s instigation, burned 
at Geneva, his books and manuscrip!s shared the same fate. 

In 1762, the “ Emilie” of Jean Jacques Rousseaa was burned by the 
common hangman at Geneva, and bis “ Cuntrat Social’ afterwards ex- 
perienced the same fate. 

Io England, the war upon books was commenced by the haugbty, high- 
reaching son of the Ipswich buteher. The production of literary works 
bad, until his time, been fostered rather than discouraged, and the im- 
portations of foreign presses facilitated. Wolsey, writhing under the 
severe personalities launched at him by Skelton and Roy, and foreseeing 
that the spirit of religious liberty would speed itself, on the wings lent 
to it by Faust, among a brave people awakening to a sense of their 
uoited might, warned the clergy that unless they exerted themselves to 
suppress printing, printing would most certainly suppress them. The 
astute cardinal left no means untried to prevent the circulation of any- 
thiog he considered dangerous to either church or state. Thekiog could 
enjoy the stinging satires levelled at bis ambitious favourite sufficiently 
to protect the satirists from his vengeance, but the author of the “ De- 
fence of the Seven Sacraments” was not loath to make his adversaries 
know that he bad at his command! more powerful weapons than his pen. 
He accordingly issued an “Index Expurgatorius,” anathematising the 
new learaing of Protestantism as heretical ; and Wolsey went in colema 
procession to St. Paal’s, and presided at the burning of the works of the 
Wittenberg monk, dreaming as little as his d master, that in less 
than ten years from that time, the Defeader of the Faith would quarrel 
with its high-priest, aud prohibit the lacubrations of the advocate of 
papal supremacy as pestilent, infectious, and seditious! Among those 
who were busiest in this literary crusade, the Bishop of Darham was par- 
ticularly prominent. His mortal fear of one “little book brought by 
some folks from Newcastle,’ led him to make a vain atiempt to get all 
the porte of the kingdom closed against the offendiog volume. By an- 
other exploit, this prelate unwittingly earned the gratitude of the re- 
formers. Upon the publication of the second edition of Tindal’s Bible in 
1538, a Tindalite, under senteace of execution, was offered a free pardon 
if he would divulge the name of the person by whose assistance the ob- 
noxious version of the Scriptures had been reprinted. He accepted the 





good diner shoald never commeace by making a pond of his st b 
and he was right. Let’s go on to the fish—say, a sheep’s-head—and 
after that, * * * *. Reader, we ask pardon. It is not dinner-time. 
This is the Albion office, up two pairs of Stairs, backroom; arngy, qisty, 
flowerless. Simply, we have been imagining ourselves elsewhere and 
otherwise employed, as we turned over the pages of Mrs, E. F. Haskell’s 
Housekeeper's Encyclopedia (Appleton & Co.), and, therein discovered how 
daintily housekeepers may minister to man’s entertainment. The author 
might indeed have said—though she only proves it—that 
nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 

Such at least was Adam’s opinion, delivered—vide John Milton—shortly 
beforetthe Fall. We cannot gainsay it—Bat womea themselves are not 
all of this belief, against which for instance here is a little book,—in 
blue and gold, from Radd and Carleton—protesting. Tae title-page is 
not pretentious ; at least it is not intentionally so, we are sure, because 
the world at large designates as poetry all metrical and rhymed composi- 
tions, Mistress or Miss Sarah Gould therefore does no more than scores 
of her sisterhood, in announcing her versified thoughts as Poems. They 
are all unexceptionable ; many are religious. They show no slight ten- 
derness and susceptibility of feeling ; and will probably be pronounced 
(by veteran critics who have certain descriptive phrases ready at hand) | 
as “creditable to the fair author’s heart and head.” The best things 
among them are two or three sonnets. 








Novewtires Forrucomme tx Loypoy.—The Literary Season, which 
begins with Mr. Marray’s annual sale, promises to be one of unusual ac- 
tivity and excellence ; one to add very considerably to any new edition 
ot Walpole’s list of “ Noble Authors.” Dukes, earls and barons, ladies 
and hooourables,—hbalf the peerage is rusbing into print. Inquiries made 
at the chief publishing houses me us in possession of the following 
literary news :—In History and hograph , the reading public may ex- 

+ Lord Stanbope’s “ Life of William Pitt,”—the Dake of Backing- 
Bam's “ Memoirs of the Court and Cabinet of William IV. and Queen 
Victoria,”—two more volames of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Frederic the Great,”— 
Mr. Dixon’s “ Personal History of Francis Bacon,”—Lady Chatterton’s 


dition, and to the astonishment of the chancellor, and the confusion 
of the Bishop of Durham, declared the bishop was the man, he having, by 
carefully buyicg up ae copy of the first edition, supplied the funds for 

tthe second. 

o the re! Se aera VL., the works of Peter Lombard, Dans Scotus, 
and Th Aquinas were carried upon biers, tambled into bonfires, and 
burned in market place of Oxford. In the next reign, English Bibles, 
and English commentaries on the Scriptures, of which the number was 
almost infinite, were treated in the same manner. Philip and Mary did 
not halt in the good work of suppressing any books tending to under- 
mine their own temporal authority or the spiritual predominance of 
the pope, and in the latter category were reckoned writings calculated 
to bring religious houses or the Society of Jesus into contempt, In 1555, 
the Stationers’ Company received their ebarter, by which they were ex- 
pressly authorised to search as often as it pleased them all houses occu- 
pied by printers, binders, stampers, or booksellers, for any works obnoxi- 
ous to the state or their own interests, and to seize, burn, or convert such 
works to their own use. Three years afterwards, the following terse, 
oe. Strype calls it, “ terrible” proclamation was issued, and promptly 
acted upon : 

“ By the King and Queen.—Whereas divers books, filled with heresy, 
sedition, and treason, have of late and be daily brou fo the realm 
out of foreign countries and places beyond the seas, some also 
covertly priated within this realm, and cast abroad in sundry parts 
thereof ; whereby not only God is dishonoured, but also encouragement 
is given to disobey lawful princes ead governors; the king and queen’s 
majesty, for redress he! do by their present proclamation declare and 

ublish to all their subjects, that whosoever shall, after the 

ereof, be found to have any of the said wicked and seditious books, or 
finding them, doth not forthwith burn the same, without showing or 
reading the same to any other shall in that ease be reputed and 
taken for a rebel, and shall without oy be executed for that offence, 
according to the order of martial law. Given atour manor of St. James, 
the 6th day of June 1558.” This curt and cruel edict is supposed to 
have been especially provoked by the appearance of a little work, by 
oae Christopher Goodwin, on the lawiulness of disobeying superior 
powers, in which rebellion against the tyranny of the crowned bigots 
was openly advised and defended. 

In Elizabeth’s time, several political pamphlets, and under James, 
some libels on the powers that were, perished at the stake, Dr. Jobu 
Cowell published a jaw dictionary, ealled “ The Interpreter,” and dedi- 
cated it to the Archbishop of Canterbary. Ino it he argued in favour of 
assimilating the laws of Eagland to those of imperial Rome ; these “ out- 





“ Memoirs of Admiral Gambier,”"—Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the War 
in the Crimea,”—Lord Auckland’s “ Memoirs and Correspondence of 
William, First Lord Auckland,”—the second volame of Lord Dundon- 
ald’s “ Aatobiography,”—Lady Llanover’s “ Autobiography of Mary 
Grenville, afterwards Mrs, Delany,”—the Dean of Chivhester’s “ Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, from Augustine to Hawley,”—the 
completion of Mr. M‘Kaight’s “ Life of Edmund Burke,”’—Mrs. Piozzi's 
“ Autobiography and Letters,”—Mr. J. P. Cobbett’s “ Life of William 
Cobbett,”—Mr. St. John’s “ History of England under the Saxons,”’— 
Mr. Motley’s “ History of the United Netherlands,”—*“ The Diary and 
Correspondence of Lord Colchester,”—the late Mr. Leslie's “ Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,”—a seoond part of Dr. Wolff's « on gy 
“ Life of Jerome Bonaparte,”’—the letion of Mr. Hazlitt’s “ History 
of Venice,”—and Mr. Trollope’s “ Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar.” 
In Travels and Sport, we shall have Mr. Hind’s “ Narrative of the Ca- 
nadian Red River, and Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expe- 
ditions,”—a first volume of “The Voyage of the Novara Rooni the 
World,” —Mr. Boner’s * Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,” 
—Mr. Lee’s “ Six Months’ Season of the Tropics,’—Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley’s “ Western Prairies,”’—Miss Bremer’s “ Two Years in Switzer- 
land,”—Senor Valde’s “Six Years in Western Africa,””—Mr. Collyer’s 
“ Chage of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of Devon and Somerset,” 
—Sir Francis Head's “ The Horse and his Rider,”—Mr. George Borrow’s 
“The Sleeping Bard.”—-In Miscellanies we shall have Mr. Emerson's 
“ Conduct of Life,”—Mr. Davis's “ Carthage and its Remains,—Mr. Jeaf- 
it 


with an Essay on the Genius of ” J Hannay,—the 
Jate Mr. Joba Austin’s Treatise on Gets Secancoteaen” de Urote’s 





| landish politics” attracted some notice, and drew down the censure of 
both Houses of Parliament; the author was taken into custody, and 
| “ The Interpreter” committed to the flames “ for assertiag several points 
| to the destruction of parliament.” In 1622, David Pure’s “ Commentary 
| on the Epivtie to the Romans’’ was burned at London, Oxford, and Cam- 
| bridge, by order of the privy council ; and in 1640, the House of Lords 
conan two works, Pocklington’s “ Altare Christianum,”’ and “ Sun- 
| day no Sabbath,” to be burned by the common executioner in the city of 
Loadon and at the two universities. 
| When gecllament weat up and the king went down, and Presbyterian- 
| ism was for awhile in the ascendant, the old victims of Episcopal perse- 
| tion, eager to do as they had been done by, became the bitter deaouncers 
| of what they called “ cursed intolerable toleration.” They who had 
cried out loudest against the decrees of the old licencers of the press, ap- 
pointed new ones, by whom all antagonistic works were ruthlessly con- 
| signed to destruction, If the God-feariug Puritans proved so merciless, 
it is not to be wondered at that one of the first proceedings under the 
Restoration was the burning by the hangman of 
; acts of parliament : that for erecting the High Court of Justice by which 
, Charles I. was tried and condemned, and that by which England was de- 
| clared a Commonwealth. On the 13th of See, Re Big eel Aa 
_clamation, or: all copies of “The Obstructors of Justice,” by J. 
| Goodwin, late of Coleman Street, London, to be os coupling with 
| is a mach more famous work, the splendid “ Defence 
England,” by one Joha Milton; bat Charles would rcarcely, like his 


at Oxford in the very year of the Revolution. 


three | youd the circle 


Clande’s account of the eof 
St. Bartholomew to be burned at the Exchange, to please the Freuch ther voice 
ogarth, ambassador. Baxter’s “ Holy Commonwealth” received the same honour | deprecation on t 


grounded the right of William and Mary to cecupy the 
C. Blount describing the king as a conqueror, was 


to William and 
, ed away by bis zeal, he wrote: “ Here was a war begun 
upoo just and lawful grounds, and a war bel co begun, it is the uncon- 
troverted opinion of all lawyers, that the of a just war gives a 
lawfal title to that which is acquired in the of it. Therefore, 
King James having so far sunk in the war, that abandoned bis 
people and deserted the government, all his right and title did acerue to 
the king, in the right of a conqueror over him.” This aseription of Wil- 
liam’s title to the right of conquest was especiully repugaant to the par- 
liamentary leaders ; and although they did not attempt to prevent the 
circulation of the Pastoral Letters for three years, it was condemned ‘at 
the same time as Blount’s pampb'et above mentioned. 
In 1703, Defoe’s “ Shortest Way with Dissenters,” which raised the ire 
alike of those it assailed and those it defended, was burned by order of 
the House of Commons—a decree the true-bora Englishman could treat 
with contempt. In the same year, the Scots parliament indal them- 
selves in a similar way. The “ Historia Anglo-Scotica, or an rtial 
History of all that happened between the Kings and Kingdoms of Rag 
land and Scotland from William the Conqueror to Queen Eligabeth,” by 
Dr. James Drake, was found to contain many false and injurious reflec- 
tions upon the sovereigaty and independence of the Scotch crown and 
nation, and was theretore burned by the common hangman at Mercat 
Cross of Edinburgh. Another work, “ Memorials of the Church of Eng- 
land,” by the same author, was ceasured from the throne, and, by the 
orders of the House of Commons, burned at the Royal Exchange. Dr. 
Drake’s literary life was one of hairbreadth escapes and strange vi- 
cissitudes ; he was a Tory partisan writer, as daring in breaking the law 
as he was clever in eluding the clutches of its emissaries. He used to 
forward his manuscript to the printer through the agency of a masked 
lady, who took care that her whereabouts should not be traced. He was 
once saved by the word “nor” having been substituted for “ not” in an 
indictment ; but at length government managed to lay hold of him, 
abandoned to his fate by those his pen had served, he died raving mad. 
Ia 1705, a book entitled “ The Superiority and Direct Domination of the 
Imperial Crown of England over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland,” 
was 80 Offeasive to Scottish notions, that the parliament of that country 
handed it over to the executioner. Ten years later, the Irish House of 
Commons ordered the burning at Dublin of “a false, malicious, and 
dalous libel,” published by the Irish Jacobins, and called “ A Long 
History of a Short Session of a Certain Parliament in a Certain King- 
dom,” the contents of which were less ambiguous than its title. 
The last noticeable instance of book-barning by authority occurred in 
1723. The celebrated physician, Dr. M rehased from the li of 
the Landgrave of Hessel a copy of the “ Christianieme Restitatio” of Ser- 
vetus, the publication of which cost the author his life. This particular 
copy was reputed to have belonged to Coilodon, one of his accusers. The 
doctor determined to reprint the ill-fated work in quarto, but before the 
edition was completed, the sheets were seized at the instance of Dr. Gib- 
son, Bishop of London, and the impression burned, May 27, 1723. A few 
copies escaped destruction, one of which may be seen in the Library of 
the Medical Society of London. In 1770, a perfect reprint was 
buat only four copies are now known to be in existence, The o! 
copy passed from De. Mead into the hands of the Due de la Valliére, at 
the sale of whose collection it was parchased for the Imperial Library of 
France at the price of 3810 livres. 
In these days of cheap printing and toleration, book-burning is looked 
upon as a puerile folly, upon a par with the Irish method of spiteing a 
banker by burning his notes. Stil) literature bas suffered losses. As Wat 
Tyler’s victorious rabble made firebrands of the ancient records of the 
city of London, so mad mobs cummerel invaluable treasures when they 
set fire to Lord Mansfield’s and Dr. Priestley’s houses. The Vandal 
Massena, in retreating from the lines of Torres Vedras, wantonly de- 
stroyed the church and convent of Alcobaga, rich with the national li- 
terature of Portugal. 
Valuable works bave fallen victims to ignorance and avarice. The 
niece of Peiresc, “ the attorney general of the republic of letters,” re- 
fused to allow the letters addressed to him by the most eminent scholars 
of the age to be published, because she them useful for fael. Mr. 
Warburtoa’s servant used up a collection of old Aare many of 
were oniaps specimens of our Elizabethan drama’ for the bottoms of 
tarts and lighting the fire, for whicb ignoble purpose the records of the 
hospital of St. Cross were applied its i it housekeeper ; and 
Bishop Cowper’s wife, disgusted with his ous habits, prereted | ina 
few moments the results of eight years’ labour. Sometimes authors have 
been stoics enough to eommit fit Colardeau, when dying, 
himself to the fire, and sacr his translation of Tasso;  Ra- 
gin ad to mae etre the concluding volumes of hie History of 
] orld; James Moutgomery burned a novel, the composition of whieh 
had lightened the hours of his imprisonmeot ; Moore fae diary 
in the fire; D’Orsay did the same office for his own, wi must have 
been worth reading ; and Colonel Stewart, son of Dugald — not 
only destroyed bis own manuscripts, calculated had him 
thirteen years of his life, but what was of: ly More consequence 
burned bis father’s incomplete “ Phil y of Man as a Member of a 
Political Association,” his burgh lectures on “ Political Eoonomy,” 
and a continuation of bis“ Encyclopedia Britannica Dissertation ;’’ un- 
mindful of Milton’s aphorism, that “ he who destroys a good book kills 
Reason itself.” —Chambers’s Journal. 


— 


Hine Avts. 


BRADY’S NEW GALLERY. 
It is not without a twinge of conseience that we notice, under the 
above heading, the new Photographic establishmen%, at the corner of 
Tenth Street and Broadway, just opened by the experienced and enter- 
prising Mr. Brady. We know very well that Photography is not Art; 
but, artists availing themselves largely of its marvellous processes, and 





tion | the public finding it, in too many cases, a cheap and agreeable substi- 


tute, we are perhaps justified in giving it a momentary place of honour. 
Be it known then of all men, and of all women, that all the attractions, 
all the facilities, whereof Photography is capable, are now within easy 
reach of the loungers through Broadway, showa or applied, as the case 
may be, by the most skilful and courteous of practitioners,—As for the 
likenesses of the Prince of Wales and his suite, Presidents, Senators, 
Editors, and the most distingaished of mankind—they are really too 
numerous to mention. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY: ITs “ REPORT.” 
The October number of the Art Journal contains the subjoined state- 
ment of the many pros and cons affecting the above-named institution. 
The critique is rather long for our colamns ; bat it has eo much interest 
for the art-loving reader, that we do not care to omit parts or condense 
the whole. 


In reference to the vote of £15,000 for the National Gallery, Lord 
| Palmerston said that “Gentlemen had talked about the Royal Academy 
as if it were an enemy that-was causing mach mischief.” In reading the 
transactions of the House of Commons of the 18th of August, the im- 
pression left on the minds of most persons in respect to the National 
Gallery would be, that £15,000 were voted for the improvement of the 
building in Trafalgar Square ; but it seems altogether unintelli to 
to the many, why every mentioa of the National Gallery in the 
Commons sho voke «gg of the most Sayny fy wor hosti- 
lity against the Royal Academy. These allusions to the Academy are 
not intelligible 4 negotiis—they are heard and received ins 
certain regon of the London atmosphere, and do not penetrate 
dinary Loadon clay. The Academy question is an insoluble riddle be- 
the two thousand five bundred who, for better for 
worse, are ever pomager its doors, and who would, if they could, sit 
down by the waters of Babylon and weep. 
National Gallery in the House of Commons 
discussion 
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the People of | Academy the propositions are not only all negative, they are framed in 














After that important event, parliament looked with jealous eyes upon | is readily apprehended, but whence the adverse unanimity of the Hovse 
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The Alovion. 








of Commons? Is it that the policy of the Academy has ever been that 
of universal alienation? If it have not been so, where are its friends, 
for it has now need of them? There must be crowds who have lived de- 
Niciously in its saloons, and who have assisted in the proclamation that 
the Academy was no widow, and should never see sorrow. 
There are in the body two parties ; those who resist all change are the 
majority, consisting ipally of senior members. The minority, 
formed of younger, elder members, is desirous of reconstitutiug 
the institation so as to meet the exigencies of the times. The latter are 
incipally men who, in or out of the Academy, would be equally at the 
eed of the profession, of whose works the distinction of membership does 
not enhance the value. The wholesome propositions of these members 
are entirely paralysed by the dead weight of the majority. Setting aside 
the present question,—the most important to the Academy that bas ever 
arisen since its iostitation,—there is less community of sentiment (s cial 
fellowship is out of the question) than has ever existed in any society 
established for either private or public good, This is a state of things 
much to be deplored, but the scandal does not lie with the liberal section 
of the body. fia that majority been assured of the legality of the claim 
to the public edifice which the members occupy, there would have been 


consistency in the refusal to pablish a balance sheet. But for that baild-| Academy, collectively, embodies the most distinguished men of the pro- | 


ing the Academy is now an appellant to the House of Commons ; and the 
matter by which their financial statement is panied does in nowise 
assist their pretension. The Academy is an independent and entirely 
irresponsib! pany, prosperous, wealthy, and unique in the splendid 
success of their tradition 

to demand a statement of the means and resources of the Academy, 
Bat it can require the Academy to give up possession of the apartments 








al enterprise. The House of Commons has no the profit of the Academy. Th 


| that wholesome tion which k 
and reminds societies of their 
wish such —— to relax. Bat 
e 


our best institutions in activity, 
ty ; and we neither expect nor 
public opinion maintains its power, 
and even in uestions of the Fine Arts, is ultimately incorraptible.’’ 
This passage should have been omitted ; but being made, the circam- 
stances to which it points cannot be dismissed in a sentence. Withia its 

| body the Academy coatains artists who, in their different departments, 





the young artist aod artificial florist desirous of making progress 

calliag, the months of September and October offer a = favourable 
opportanity for the stady of foliage in all its endless variety of form, size 
and hue; the lover of nature, too, in one of her most beautiful 

and the admirer of gorgeous colouring, may also, at this season of the 
year, enjoy a treat of the very highest order, as the old aod aew arbore- 
tums, the pioetum, and many of the conservatories are brilliant with g 





are second to none ; but are all the academicians of equal standing in 
their various ? The irresponsibility of the Academy becomes forty 
| fold in the exercise of its fanctions, from a notorious absence of anything 
like unanimity in the conduct of some of its most important affairs. 
Hence among themselves, the academicians are a body as disunited as 
| can well exist aader a common bond. The reputation of a considerable 
| proportion of its members is deservedly t, and the works of these 
| may challenge comparison with the gnlegtons of the paloters of ao 
school ; but are the works of the entire body equal in their excellence 
| If they be so, where are the examples? If not, wherefore not? No indi- 
| vidual of the body is in anywise answerable for, to speak mildly, the 
capricious elections of sectional majorities ; but sach elections dofaot 
stand the test of ination. The inf propounded is that the 





| fession. To this the profession demars, but on this, as on other points of 
their administration, the Academy consults ooly its own decrees. Of 
“ the constant efforts” at depreciation, we are in nowise coguizaut. The 

| paper before us exalts in the repu‘atien which is at once the glory and 
is an inconsistency we cannot under- 
| stand. 
In reference to the election of members, and the selection and hanging 


which it now occupies without evea providing it another abiding place. | of the worke of non-members, it is said, that “a rigid inquirer into the 


But although the institut 
an almost prescriptive rig 
in a manner go arbitrary. 

selves admit, the profession of Art has maintained a cry against what 
was 


ht, with which the House could scarcely deal 


we know that the academicians themselves are not secure against the ca- 
of their breth in the arrang t of their own works, it may be 

t there is truth in the complaints of 
others. So long, however, as the Academy had only to deal with the 
fession its ru 

t bas for years beeg heard in the outside Art coteries now finds a 
voice in the legislature, and this is a voice to which the Academy res- 

of necessity, in a report which although professedly addressed to 

own body, is neverthelees intended for the legislature ; for the House 
of Commons to the Academy thing like the bill in the eastern 
tale, in ascending which the traveller was alarmed and vilified by a con- 
fusion of irresponsible voices. 

Certain members of the have threatened to call forth an expo- 
sure of the quasi myste fairs of the Academy. Here it is:—of its 
economy there remains nothing more to be told: here is the tale of the 
funded stock, there is the bal at the bankers, even to the last denarius. 
This shoald be sat y even to who woald cavil at fractional 
@iscrepancies ; but it is not interesting to the mass of the profession, 
who know that certain modifications have been proposed and discussed 
in the Academy, and it was expected that the report would contain a 
statement of the intended concessions, which it does not. Of these, how- 
ever, we shall presently speak. 

Academy writes as an appellant, persuaded that it is not ander- 
stood by those who may have to deal with ite destinies. Aod it is right ; 
for the majority of the House of Commons has been taught to regard the 

# a8 arrogating to themselves rights to which they can show 
noclaim. The tation of our country is framed of a “ bundle of 
precedents,” and that of the Academy of « bundle of prescriptions, but 
enconsolidated and unconfirmed, says the House of Commons. 

In this report are embodied especially three heads—‘“ The Relation of 
the Royal Academy to the Crown,” “The Relation of the Royal Aca- 
@emy to the Public,” aad “ Th Relation of the Royal Academy to the 

of Art,” wherein are argued the claims of the institution to a 
building to be erected at the public cost, and its entire independence of 
every exterior influence. 

Under the first of the three heads, it is shown that the king, George 

















TIL, became the patron of the society, and was pleased to take it under 


Kis control, and that he retained in his own hands the appointments of 
treasurer and librarian ; the president and all other officers being elected 
by the general as-embly ‘of academicians, &o. “It mast be gratifyiog,” 
the report, “ to the membere of the Royal Academy that the con- 
neotion of the institution with the sovereign has existed uninterruptedly 
upwards of ninety years; and that the same gracious interest which 
his Majesty King George IIL. in the welfare of the Academ 

formation, bas con’ to be manifested by that monarch’s 
y 80 her Majesty Queen Victoria.” And 

thus, in the first instance, does the Academy show ite relation with 
sovereign ; whence the inference is that the cession of the rooms in 
Somerset House, for which were afterwards substituted those in Trafal- 
gar Square, is irreversible by any other authority thau that of the eove- 


hi the letter of the Lords of the Treasury, whereby apartments are 
“ allotted” to the Academy, the provisions are by no means those of a deed 
of gift, being such as to make it appear that the resumption of the rooms 

contemplated at some futare period. 

In 1787 the Academy was required by the Government to insure their 
premises, and ia reply to such requisition Sir Joshua Reynolds replied, 
that “ they considered the building as the King’s house, not theirs, though 

is so ious as to permit them to make use of it.” And, io 

r. Spring Rice, in writing to Lord Grey in 1834, on the 

says, * What that title is will, I think, appear from 

the enclosed copy of a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1787, and 


For many years, as the academicians them- 
the injustice and exclusiveness of the Academy. When 


their disposition of the works of 
was absolute—without appeal. But much of the plaint 


ion has no legal claim it has yet a moral, and | general affairs of the institution, after deriving from his scrutiny no other 


feeling than that of approbation, finds it difficult to reconcile so satis- 
factory a state of things with the discontent of many artists. If he were 
| to examine into the real source of that discontent the result would pro- 
| bably be that, although he might sympathise with the disappointed, he 
would discover no jast reason for blaming the Academy, bat on the con- 
| trary — be disposed to extend his sympathy to the supposed offead- 
ers,’ &c. 
This is not the defence we should have exp aod 
hanging are bold and defiast, and justification should bave been the like. 
Agaia, the body cannot be made responsible for the act of two or three 
individuals who come to their work with all the prejudices of their genre. 
Never does a year pass that academicians them-elves do not find cause of 
complaint against those of their body who have done duty as hangers. 
If then there be reason for such complaints within the body, it is proba- 
ble that non-members also do not complain without cause. But all re- 
monstrance is useless, the hang are absolut ters of the situati 
It is perfectly trae that those who have the least claim to consideration 
are the most vociferous in setting forth their presamed grievance—the 
least worthy painters are ever the most grievously sinned against ; but 
on the other hand, we have seen rejected from the Acalemy works more 
excellent than one-third of those accepted and buog. Bat the duty of 
hanging pictures for exhibitioa is one of the most irksome that can de- 
volve on a member of an Art institution. It is utterly hopeless to give 
satisfaction, but every effort should be made to hang the best works. 
Afier a consideration of the much-vexed question relative to the num- 
ber of academicians, it is resolved that there shall be no increase, and the 
examples of the French, Belgian, Danisb, Prussian, and other academies 
are quoted in sup of the resolation. Again by such comparisons the 
Academy injures its cause. In the case of the French Academy the mem- 
bers may be said to be in the first place nominated by the acclamation of 
the entire body of the profession as the most distinguished men of their 
time ; aad the public voice and the Goverament coincide in the nomina- 
tion, and it canaot be sbown that a better selection could be made. But 
the French Academy, and all the national academies of Europe, are de- 
pendent on their respective governments, and their ¢l-ctions are made by 
the public voice, The profession accases the Academy of nepotism and 
eccentric partialities, but the elections are so conducted, and the majo- 
rities eo constracted that the body can scarcely be said to be responsible 
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d exquisite tiuts, the whole forming a series of sylvaa pictaree, 
rich with excess of beauty, forcibly sontatin g visitors of the departing 
glories of ancieat Sherwood and the grandeur and magnifi Amer. 
ican primeval forest scenery during the fall of the leaf, or Indian sum 
mer, of that vast continent. Standiag on the western terrace of the 
tropical Palm-house, gilded by the setting suabeams of a fine autumnal 
cloudless eky, the matchless view, embracing the whole of the extensive 
phitheatre, inclosing the new arboretum with ite floral temples, groups 
of patriarchal elms, lofty pines, sta‘ely oaks, spreading cedars, woodland 
glades,aod noble avenues, bounded by the calm, flowiug river, which 
seen at high water from an eminence (Victoria Mount), has the appear- 
ance of an extensive serpentine lake—the stream, reflecting the bright 
azare of the lovely sky, realizes the idea of a splendid sheet of lapis 
lazuli, or an immense turquoise, enwreathed with emeralds, variegated 
with the most costly gems—is beautiful and picturesque almost beyond 
the power of language to depict ; no written deseription caa coavey to 
the reader its enchanting loveliness and surpassing beauty : the 
from its magnitude, loneliness and solitude approaches sublimity—it must 
be seea to be enjoyed and appreciated. This glorious and perfect pan- 
orama is universally allowed by competent judges to be unrivalled asa 
spec'mea of Engli-h landscape gardening and river scenery throughout 
the world.—Athenewn. 


A “First Rare Norice ” rrow tus N. Y. “ Evexrve Posr.”—The 
triamphaot maover in which young Albert Edward has passed this 
ordeal has demonstrated not only that his natural qualities are excellent, 
but that he has been subjected to a most excelleat system of training. 
Education, in its most enlarged sense, isa result. We do not look for 
its illastratioa in detail any more than we expect that a man’s physical 
vigour shall be estimated by the viands and other articles of dict on which 
he has beea reared. The intellectual regimen should be apparent ia the 
masculiae, os polished, bear'ng of its sudject. In this sease, we re 
the young Prince who has just left our shores carries with bim iadubita- 
| ble evideace of a rare and judicious cultivation. It is infiaitely to his 
| honour and to the credit or those who have moulded him, that not one 
| cing instance has boen recorded of a breach on his part of the courtesies 
| of life, or of the slightest display of unbecoming temper toany one. His 
| demeanour throughout bas completely realized the fair flower of the state. 
Cheerful, affable, modest aud quiet, he has nevertheless exhibited all the 

manly qualities ofa cavalier. A superb horseman, he outstripped his 
| compavions in his Canadian gallops: a good shot, he bigged more 
| prairie chick ens than the messieures of hia suite ; eathusiastic in the ball- 
room, he was the admiration of all the votaries of Terpsichore who were 
witnesses of his boyish but well-regulated delight ; princely in his liber- 
ality, he alwa ea did the right thing at the proper time, and left ev 
where, where humble service was reqaired, striking proofs of a though 
fal muaificence. 

In no part of the civlized world has Queen Victoria been held in such 
profound respect as in the United States of America, where a regard for 
the virtues which adora the female character rises paramount to all 
political prejvdice. We did not believe it possible that the British sov- 
ereign could have increased the admiration with which she is everywhere 
regarded ia the New World. Bat the bearing of ber son has provel that 
we bal not taken the full measure of her worth. The Quven has gover- 
ped her family as admirably as she has governed hor kiagdom aad of the 
heir to the British crown we may now say, with propriety : 


“ Eagland did never owa so sweet a hope.”’ 








| 








Tue Cuartye-Cross RatLway.—The company formed for the extension 
of the railway from London-bridge to Charing-cross bai to sustain one of 
the many fierce parliamentary struggles which have occurred in the bis- 


| 


for the elections, The document before us professes a “ high degree of | tory of railways, the priocipal and most determined opponents being the 
merit” as the ground of choice ; thus it may be, tnat altho igh the body | governors of St. Thomas's Hospital, whose demands for compensation, ag 
compreheads certain of the most distinguished men of our schoul, it may | it was termed, although no portion of the'r buildings was to be 


| not be absolute that the Aighest degree of merit shou'd be the rale of | iavolved little short of a quarter of a million, aud required the eatire re- 


choice. “ The first conclusioa,” says the article, “ which a comparison of 
the constitation of our own Academy with that of others suggests, is, that 


self-supportin y we cannot see how they are to be compelled to 
reverse their decision. 

The augmentation of the number of the academicians is negatived, but 
it is proposed to increase the namber of associates, or members of subor- 
dinate rank ; that is, to open the Academy to all artists of a certain de- 
gree of talent’ Whereas, hitherto, the watling-place bas beva the out- 
side of the Academy ; but, fa such case, the cry will come from withia ; 
for in order to secure an exhibition, the number of superaumeraries can- 
not be small, and every one will deem himself entitled to the full honours 
of the institution, bat not more thao, perhaps, a fifth will ever exjoy 
them. Thus the position of many men of real merit will be more ques- 
tionable than before their atuinden. With respect to the election of 
wssociates, hitherto we have ever held that no artist should be elected to 
the degree of associate, who was not qualified for the higher distiaction. 
The qualification might remain doubtful if associates were chosen from 
the junior ranks of the profession, but it is not so; no election bas of lat» 

ears been made, until the artist has achieved his ultimate reputat on. 
it is, therefore, clear that bat a small proportion of the future associates 
will ever become academicians. 

The proj of Mr. Cope was to increase the number of academicians 
| to sixty. t this was superseded by the proposition of Sir Charles Kast 





} 
{ 


the number of forty-two Academician: is enough for all time,” and as a} 


moval aod rebuildiag of the hospital at a considerable distance from its 
present site. 

Passengers for the City will be set down at London-bridge, while those 
go'ng westward will be carried on direct to Chariug-cross. The extension 
will form a janction with the South Western Railway, and thas complete 
the link of communicat'oa with all the cothern lines ; and, by means of 
the So:th-Western and the bridge at Battersea, acce-s may also be had 
to the North Westera aod Great Western systems, The line is intended 
to ve constructed va arches Ite entire length, and they will be 
so built as to be readily adapted for dwelli jouses, or 
Stations will be provided at each of the roads leadiog to the Southwark 
Blackfriars, and Waterloo Bridges. The amount of local traffic apom 
these short distances which is expected has been calculated at not less 
than six millions. 

The works, which have been commenced, have been, up to the present 
time, confined to the bridge across the Thames. A commencement 
| been made upon the Sarrey side of the river by sinking cylinders for the 

construction of the foundations of the sapportiong columas. Progress has 
| beea made ia the constraction of the ironwork of the bridge. As at pre- 
| seat designed, it will have a roadway for four lines of raile: the two 
exist ng piers of Hungerford-bridge will be retained, and six othéts will 
| be required to carry the structure. The present suspension bridge has 
| been sold to parties who are about to re-erect it at Clifton ; but the new 
| railway bridge will still continue to give accommodation to foot- 


| 








now remaining registered at the Treasary, in which he disclaims all right | lake, according to which no augmentation of the forty members is con- | gers, by means of projecting footpaths on each side of the railway road. 


rty, and states that the rooms are the a 
” Again, in 1834, in a letter to Lord Grey, Sir M. A. Shee says, “ They” 
(the members of the Royal pacerne f “are desirous to remark, that it 
never was their tepeeedion or belief that they possessed any other right 
in their present apartmen 
rying on a echool of Art,” &o. 

And, finally, in 1858, Lord Derby, in correspondence on the subject 
with Sir Charles Eastlake, says, “1 think I may safely say, on their part” 
(that of the other ministers) ‘and my own, that we concur iu the gene- 
ral principle, which, as it appears to me, you lay down on behalf of the 
Royal Academy, that while they have no legal claim they have a moral 
claim, should the public service require their removal from their present 


, and not theirs,” 


| templated, but the number of associates will be extended to one hundred. 
|In the fi tance it was intended that after such augmentation no 
| works should be exhibited except those of members or aseociates. But as 
an exclusive measure would bave brought with it many unforeseen evils, 


| ceived. Had the exclusive measure prevailed, future exhibitions would 
have been limited to perhaps five hundred works of Art, at which the 
| public woald have been loud in ite expression of dissatistaction ; and 
| even as it is, no unprivileged artist can ever hop» to be exbibited on the 
| line, for it is difficult to see how the claim to each of the new associates 
| to one place on the line can be met. But even more iatense heart-bara- 
ings will be ioned by the electi to the membership than by dis 








locality, to have provided for them eqaally convenient 1 
where.” 


else’ 

And this is the common-sense reading of the title of the Academy. 
has a moral claim to accommodation of the same value as that originally 
* allotted” by George IIL. ; but how the House of Commons will view 
this claim after the declaration of the prosperous state of the Academy 
remains to be seen. When required to state what extent of the Burling- 
ton site would saffice for the future Academy, the Council replied that 
one balf of the entire area would be desirable, that is a grant of the value 
of £70 000. to which Lord Derby, in the House of Lords, on the 4th of 
March, 1859, decidedly objected as too much. 

Uader the second head allusion is made to the charge for admiszion, 
which is the sole means of self-eupport open to the institution. It is 
scarcely necessary that any ——_ of the charge for admission 
should be pat forward, as the impossibility of the gratuitous opening of 
the yearly exhibitions is sufficiently evident. The article proceeds to re- 
count the public services of the Royal Academy as a school of Art. Es- 
tablished artists, some of whom are now members of the Academy, re- 
membering the early benefits they enjoyed from the lessons of Flaxman, 
Fuseli, Soane, Turner, Wilkie, Consta’ or Leslie, can testify to the 
value of such instraction. It cannot be doubted that the Academy has 
laboured earnestly to remove the reproach of false drawings, that so | 
disqualified the works of the English school. In the days of Reynolds, 
long after bis time, colour, at any sacrifice, was the ruling passion ; and 
certainly it was carried, in ge heads, toa degree of excellence equal 
to that of the Venetians. Now, the opposite extreme is insisted on, the 

ifcation for admiesion into the antique school being more severe than 

t of any other academy in Earope. And what, we would ask, is the 

Deneficial result of such a probation? It is simply this, that the stadent 

“ Forgets himself to marble,” 

rigid, stony manner of drawing, that characterizes everything he 

does. Of this we could specify many instances, and name men who have 

utterly failed as painters, because they have never recovered from the 

tion of the antique school. In comparison with this, the little in- 

ividualities of the French school shock our formal notions of figure- 

drawing ; bat the French student supersedes the antique by the life suf- 
ficiently early to endue all his works with animation. 

By one paseage in this seotion of the report our attention is arrested ; 
it is this :—* ‘Lhe real evidence of the merit of the Royal Academy, is 


It 








pp ts as to the hanging, for each will ider himself 
tally eli 
he 


ble to the higher distinction. 

ditions will repre eat every department of Art. An intimation 
was made to the Senior Water Colour Society that its members might be 
received into the Academy in a body, but it was at once felt that the po- 
sition of the society wou!d be directly compromised by such a measare ; it 
retains consequently its independence. 

According to Appendix No. 3, the invested capital of the Academy 
was, in 1859, £122,600 ; and this year the receipts for admission rose to 
£11,600, the greatest amount to which the receipts have yet attained. 
The average income for seven years, that is from 1852 to 1859, being 
£7,801 3s. 6d., to which must be added the average of the dividends dar- 
ing the same time, making the income of the Academy £10,584 4». for 
each of those seven years. 

Lord John Russell, in 1850, stated in a letter to Mr. Jones, that it was 
then the intention of the Government to propose a vote of £40000 “to 
enable the Academy to provide themselves with a building suited for the 
instruction of studen’s, and for the exbibition of the works of artists ;” 
but there are members in the House of Commons entirely opposed to an, 
grant, and the number of these recusants will be increased by this etate- 
| meat of the prosperity of the institatioa—a condition*unexampied in the 

history of Art-institations 

It is the desire of the Academy not to be removed from its prevent lo- 
cality, and it is probable that in the ead, whea the building ia Trafalgar 
Square sball have been enlarged, that this desire will we gratified ; but 
it remains to be seen under what conditions. 

We have in the opening article of this numer of the Art Journal inci- 
dentally referred to the questioa of the Royal Acalemy and the Govern- 
ment, a8 among those discussions on Art which have engaged the atten- 
tion of Parliament during the session just terminated. But the “ Re- 
port” of the Academy is too important a d t to be ily dis- 
missed, and in oar consideration of it here we have endeavoured to hold 
an even balance between the Academy and its opponen‘s. 

—— 

Kew Garpvexs.—No gardens of ancient or modern times can compare 
with the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew for the ionumerable variety and 
number of foreign plants, rare and m iestic native trees and exot'c ferns, 
thriving io bealih aod marveilous beauty withia its ample domain. To 


| 








the reputation of its members and the effects of its annual exbibi 
That there should be constant efforts to depreciate both, ia inherent in 





* Since the above was written, it is understood that the majority of the 
is disinclined to any measure of increase whatever. my 


| The bridge will be 70 feet in width, and the footpaths on each side 7 
| feet wide. It will have eight spans of 154 feet each of water-way, and 
| the height of the under side of the bridge, above Trinity high-water 

mark, will not be less than 25 feet. The width of the river at the point 


ts than that of occupancy for the purpose of car- | a limited number of the coatributions of unprivileged artists will be re- | where the bridge crosses is 1,350 feet, and the depth of water at high- 


| tide 30 feet. The bridge will be supported on cast-iron columas, suok 
| deep into the bed of the Thames. The contractor for the bridge and 
| railways is Mr. George yf bat the ironwork of the bridge will be 
prepared by the Messrs. Cochrane, of Woodside, near Dadley, the same 
firm who are supplying the irouwork of the Westminster bridge. 

The cost of the liae between the London bridge and Waterloo stations, 
including laud and compeosation, and the cost of iron girder bridges 
over the streets to be crossed, are set down at £464,000; between 
Waterloo-road and the south bank of the Thames, £126,000 ; the brid 
across the Thames, £160,000 ; this sum will be exceeded, as there 
be four, instead of two, lines of rails, as originally intend. d; and for the 
Chariog-cross station, including | Pp tion, trade, aud other 
matters, £320,000 ; making, together, an outlay of £1,070,000.— Build- 
er, Sept, 29. _—_— 

A Covurrsous CuaLLence.—The committee of the Tir National 
Francais have issued the following address to the volunteer rifemen and 
sportsmea of Eogland :—* Geatlemen, the bigh importance that you 
justly attach to the establishmeat of national rifle matches in Eug'aad, 
and the remarkable skill which your marksmen have displayed ia these 
| contests, have in«pired us with the desire of inviting you to be present 
| at the practice of the Tir National Frangais, which the goveroment has 
| allowed to be carried on near the chateau of Vi As soldiers of 
| the two great nations, who have achieved glory in fighting together om 
far-off shores in favour of civilisation aad of humanity, let us uaite, gen- 
tlemen, on the ful field where skill alone will triamph ; where vic- 











J | tory will excite emulation without distarbing that harmoay which ought 


to exist b two peopl 

other. We hope that English riflemen 
in answering to our cail, and that they will, by their , add to 
the spleadour of this international fé. The prizes offered amount to 
more than 50.000 francs (£2,000). The Tir National Frav¢sis will open 
on the 7th October iast., aad will last twelve days. Rece ve geath men, 
&c. (by order of the commitiee), J. F. Augier, Adminisiratear.—Paris, 
Sept. 29.” 


Tue Demowisuers ry Paris.—The demolishers are about fo invade the 
peaceabl- quarter of the island of St. Louis in Paris, in order to pierce & 
new street intended to conuect the two bridges which are to replace the 
bridge Louis Philippe. The street St. Louis en I’ Ile will joe some 
houses on the westera side. This street, in the year 1614, took 
its name from the church which is situated there, after having succes- 
sively borne the names of Palatine, Caretle-Marie, de la Frateraité, aad 

poin 





d to appreciate and esteem each 
and sportsmen wili feel a pleasure 


of the island, ia a picturesque position 
the Seine, was built by 
Lamber 
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Lebrun painted the grand gollery 


of and taste. pain , called 
that beg po the saloon of love, the cabinet of the Muses, | and 13,346 steerage passengers 
the bathrooms, a vestibule, and the stairease. Nothing can give a truer | Siates, against, +] the same period of 1859, 739 cabin and 12,428 steerage 





idea of Lesueur’s admi ar t, noth’ng can better demonstrate 


elesticity of his genius and his aptitude for the perc: ption of beaaty | act—carried 
= tee ihe cherwinn anh saunas tions created | 727 in the 

by him for the Hotel Lambert. His imagioation, always chaste, accepted | carried to Montreal 

mythological subjects. It was said of him that it appeared as if he | 697 lest month, and 540 in the corresponding period 

lympus. | emigration for the quarter to Victoria and New Zealand amounted to 

Atelet | 235 cabin and 2,754 tteersge, against, in 


in form, 


to clear a road for Féaélon to pass from the clo = os 
The Hotel Lambert became the erty of the Marcbionéss de 
in the year 1739, and the Cabinet of the Muses was inhabited during four 


Voltaire, who wrote to King Frederic, “It is a house built for | quarter onl 
a Sovereiga, who should be also a philosopher.” It belonged afterwards | c 


to the Fermier Générale, Dupin, who sold it to his colleague, Martin 
Lahaye. The paintings in the Cabinet of the Mures and in the Saloon 


of Love were purchased by Louis XVI. and transferred to the Louvre. | from the Mersey during the quarter. 


The Hotel Lambert was subsequently peemeoeh by M. de Montalivet, 
and a part of the paintings in the bathing apartments were transferred 
to the country eat of that Minister. Of the pictures by Lebrun there 
now remain only a portion of the gallery, the cupola of the bathing 
apartment, and fragments of the etaircace and vestibule. The Hotel 
Lambert became the property of the Princess Czartoriska in 1842, and 
she inhabits it at present. A small chapel in the charch of St. Jean de 
Latran is likewise about to be taken down, and the rculptaral ornaments 
transferred to the Hotel de Cluny.—Paris letter 





Tue Gao or NewGare.—Newgate was rebuilt after the Great Fire by 
Wren ; and, when burnt in the Gordon Riots, by George Dance, R.A., 
who designed the building in 1720, his plan being objected to by Howard. 
While the work was progressing it was arrested by the rioters, who. 
breaking into the completed portion, liberated 300 prisoners, and left it 
in flames, so that the prison was not finished until 1782. The external 


architecture was thought suitable, from its gloomy grandeur and se-| a single line without a blot. 


verity, to the pro object ; but the interior was so insufficient for 
classification or moral discipline, that within the last few years the whole 
plan bas been changed, nothing of Dance’s works remaining but the 
walls, which are remarkable for their thickness and solidity. Old 

’ Hall was close to Newgate, and convicts senterced to be ana- 
tomized had this part of their doom performed there. While executions 
took place at Tybarn, corpses of murderers or traitors were placed under 
the tor’s knife, as we see in Hogarth’s ghastly picture of “ The 
Idle Apprentice’s Fate,” and as really occurred ia the case of Earl Fer- 
rere, a thousand othercriminals. Our old chroniclers, and especially 
Maitland, speak with horror of the prison discipline. The unfortunate 
wretches in confinemeat were placed in dark dungeons, where the foul 
air engendered “the gaol distemper,” which often led to a fearful mor- 
pile, for a dozen or more deaths not unfrequently happened in one 


fa 1750, while the assize was going on, the pestilential efflavia infected 
the whole court—jadges, barristers, witnesses, and tators—and not 
less than sixty persons died in consequence. This led to the erection of 
a ventilating shaft, and ever after the court was strewn with sweet herbs, 
and oo ney were laid before the presiding judges, though at present 
an abundant supply of fresh air is a far better preventive. Lord rge 
Gordon died here of gaol distemper, while in confinement for a libel on 
the Queen of France. After the riots, if not before, his reason became 
impaired. He affected to be a convert to Judaism, and was remarkable 
for his monstrous beard, which would have gaiaed no notice in our mod- 
ern streets, for beards are again and our hirsute ancestors 
are more than rivalled. Formerly, debtors and criminals were huddled 

ther in Newgate. Even while contagious fever raged, human 
ngs were packed in epaces which made healthy respiration ifMpossible. 
London Press. 





Sport, Taew anv Now.—In former days the followers of Nimrod rose 
at daybreak, found and killed their fox after a slow run of five and forty 
minutes, and returned home for a one or twoo’clock dinner. At the 
present time the meet is not until eleven, and the rising generation are 
not satisfied without they have a thirty minutes’ barst without a check 
at a racing pace, dining at the hour their grandfathers usuelly supped 
at. In racing, the change has been equally striking ; for thousands of 

are now con’ for, where huadreds were thought large sums 
n shooting, the Treibjagd or battae of the Germans has taken prece- 
dence of the old form, and insteadof walking up your game, it is driven 
to yon. Yachting, too, which was couficed to one or two vessels on the 
ocean, and some dozen half-deckers of from five to ten tons on the river 
, bas now been brought to the highest state of perfection, 2s may 
be proved by attending the Ryde, Southampton, Poole, Piymoutb, 
k, Dablio, and regattas, where for symmetry, strength, and 
beauty the pleasure wooden-walls and iron-ribbea vessels of the respec- 
tive clubs cannot be equalled by aay 
bas aleo made considerable progress ; eig! 
cutter of 1820 would have as mach chance with an Oxford, Cambridge, 
Westminster, or Eton crew of the pny: day, as General Tom Thumb 
would have in a stand-up fight with the gallant Heenan, or a batcher’s- 
boy of fourteen with the “ bravest of the brave” Tom Sayers. With re- 
spect to cricket, there is a story told of a French lady who bad witnessed 
a geme under the old regime, and who innocently asked, “ When does de 
play begin?’ We thiok, with the slashing bowling, the hard bitting, 
wonderful fielding, and daring wicket-keeping of the new system, that no 


such ingui be made ; and, lastly, the i note | i er ee, _ “cm = 

uiry woa ie; and, y; on ngs of) 1 PtoK4 PtoK4 18 K to Kt R to Kt 3 ch 

1860 show such an increase of archers, both male and female, that there | “2 K Kt to B3 Sh nbs 19 Kt B2 R to Kt7 ch 

can be no doubt this ancient pastime is even more popular than ever.—| 3 BtoQ Kt5 Kt to B3 20 KtoK 3 PtKB4 

Sporting Mag. 4 Castles B to Q3 (a) 21 PtoK5 gam@QBP 
re Soo Gees. lessees Fabia 

Born a May, prep a Grocer.— r’s apprentice, a fine young) § PQs 

mao, of 26, named Arsene, who loved literatare neither wieely nor well, gb gs | A at yh tpt ~: Py 

lately hung himself in his master’s house, in Paris. Upon bis table,| 9 kK to B3 P tks P % KtoB4 to R3 ch 

amid heap of booke, was found the following letter, the orthography of | 19 Kt to K 2 toRS5 27K toK 4 RtoKR7 

penetrate dl gg ee me ty ced and shall| 11 Kt to Kt3 ea 38 OR te () RtoR5 ch 

never be anything else. I always think of that caricature representing | 12 9 tks P oe 29 PtoK Ba to Kt 3 ch 

& grocer standing on the threshold of his door, and making this refleo- ib ging Bs t tks Kt 30 KtoK 3 to R6 ch 

tion, ‘Born to be a man and condemned to become a grocer.’ He who| 14 BP tks Kt td 31 525) R tks R ch 

thus judged oar calling was in the right. For many years I have tried = 4D Bugs 5 uk Enos a 

to improve my mind; I have read, and even copied out, books which I 17 QtoK toB6 ch ‘And White resigns. 

pater wee | J a I Log that I become 

more and more stupid every day. longer I live the worse I shall be. a commendable move, bat White failed to take advantage of 

Now, I remember to have read somewhere that a man should apply his it boy With the intention of pushing on his centre Pawns against the Kt and 

—— eal SE en Se ree mew Waits’ pe t moves will dhow thas  coald ast be matoatin 

aD, g bat ve my mind to 3 , the subsequent! 

loanstber world which T have pga me ft wa perhaps as as any other, for nothing can save the game. 


whether there may not 
for kiog io 


Scotch, 9,399 Irish, and 789 py Duriag the quarter 851 cabin 
led “under the jact” for the United 


increase of nearly 1,000. “Short ships’’—not under the 

to the States 581 passengers against 681 last month, and 
ip Caos of 1859. The Canadian a ones 
mebec 760 passengers, chiefly cabin, against 

of 1809. The total 


the corresponding period of 

1859, 175 cabin and 3,224 steerage. To New South Wales during the 
one ship conveyed emigrants—371 in number ; while in the 
ing quarter of 1859, 1,120 emigrants were despatched from 
Liverpool by the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners. There 
has been no emigration to the Cape of Good Hope or South Australia 


Is rue Lecenp Conrinmep?—The scene is at Bisham Abbey. The 
eo Psp there named, was the sitter of Lady Bacon and Lady 
arleigh :— 
“ Here is a picture of Lady Hobby, with a very white face and hands, 
dressed in the coif, weeds and wimple, then allowed to a Baronet’s wi- 
dow. In thjs dress she is still supposed to haunt a bedroom, where she 
appears with a self-supported basin moving before her, in which she is 
perpetually trying to wash her hands; but it is remarkable that the a) 
parlion is always in the negative, the black part white, the white bl 
e is that, because her child William Hobby could not write 
without making blots, she beat him to death. It is remarkable that 
twenty years ago in altering the window-shatter a quantity of children’s 
copy-books of the time of Elizabeth were discovered, pushed into the 
rubble between the joists of the floor, and that one of these was a copy- 
book which answered exactly to the story. as if the child could not write 
*— Murray's Handbook for Berks. 


ebess. 
PROBLEM No. 615. By W.C.C., of New York. 
BLACK. 























White to play, and checkmate in six moves, 


So.otion To Prosiem No. 614. 
White. 
1 P to Kt 8 becomes Kt ch 
2 P tks Ki becomes Ki checkmate 


Paci Morray sue Loos? avhemn-<Shets Seingnans ae ers 
several weeks resid in the Metropolis, took the! pot my Hy 
same day, the former for New Orleans, the latter for Europe, on a visit 
relations and friends. Much as we re; t no contest has taken 


K moves 
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eres 





tha’ 

tween them, we are not surprised that Mr. P. abe the Cheers to play 

interest in the Chess Congress held in New York in 1857 in the 
between them Mr. Morphy scored five games to Mr. Paulsen's one ; bat it 
80 hand 
Morphy becuase he + ng > fae paying 
Somme could victory, and his as 
the finest of this age is too well to be im by his re- 

encounter Mr. 
A fine GAME played at Berlin between 
Hanatein. 


Paulsen on even terms. It is well remem! t players, 
ly knowa ten or eleven off games were ot blame 
to tog on even torins wien Mi 
ist. He ain nothing b 
fusal to n. 
(RUY LOPEZ KNIGHT'S GAME.) 


Herr H. Von der Laza and Herr 








y of our common profession ; bat I defy them to 
— out a single instance of a grocer haviag ever made his way to a 
igher position. There are plenty of manufacturers who become depu- 
ties and are decorated and loaded with all sorts of honoars, but the like 
a 6 reasons I have determined to 
bang myself. I beg my parents to erect a simple tombstone to my me- 
(With a beltcr-regolated vlew of life, ths, poct 

grocer. paper. a Tega Ww fe, this 
sim mi 4 bave deserved for his epitaph : “Born to be's grover ; 
died a man.” — Ed. Alb ) 


Seveyty Years’ Sixce.—* Earope ployed mpg in all its parts, 
’ 


3 
i 


in a etate of dismay, derangement, and jon ; and very poseibly 
among all its Sovereigns full of secret beart-buarnings, distrust and mu- 
ao ee There is no 









F 
1 
z 
z 
a 
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mast see the faults, if any, which have conducted to this state of things, 
not for the sake of cri , bat in order, if we can, to administer some 
remedy to those dirasters by the adoption of plans more 

Frinciple and built on with more discretion. es,may be lessons.” 


dreds . aS ae par- 
of eventually supplying salmoa pper Canadian rivers, 
whie pgpaem—ay J ne ting of tehon Last year he had several 


enveloped them when they left the 
during their voyage to the aod 
native element when comai 


on Sunday services 

who has been appointed by the British government to this 

terms of the Consular Act, 6 George IV., c. 87’—and Divine 

take place regularly, hereafter. the 

hree, in the comfortable and commodious wo 
vre, 


= 


ova, which had 
were taken from the “ piscovariam” and deposited in Lake Beauport. 


periment will show how far the salmon and the speckled trout will herd 
or thrive together.—Cunadian News. 
Tue Frest Scorcu Cavaces ry P. —The British Consular Church in 


mad.” Now there was a good reason for the poor brute’s going out of 
his senses—it was pain, the downright agony of toothache, that caused 
bim to become dangerous. His skeleton, with the shot-holes in the skall, 
stares me in the face at my frequent visits to the Royal Coll 
geons as a reproof to elphantine surgery, for behind the skeleton in a 
glass case ie the root of the poor thing’s tusk. The portion of the task 
which is imbedded in the bony socket (like the fangs of our own teeth are 
in the jaw) had become decayed, and an abscess formed, following it out 
to the extent of several inches. The bone would not allow the escape of 
the matter, and murt have caused the elephant literally to be mad with 
the toothache, and bis death warrant was signed because the attendants 
had not observation enough to sce what was really the matter. Iam 
convinced that poor Clunie with his wonderful sense must have told his 
keeper, with all the language of action he is possessed of (an infant and 
a horse will tell you where their pain is, if you will only watch them), 
that he had the toothache, even if there were not external signs of the bad 
tooth, which there mast have bees.—F. f. Buckland. 





(Advertisement. J 
Esrasiisuep Twenty Years.—Hiaam Anperson, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels,) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rags, 
mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
any quoted in our City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

PF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have recerved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall snd Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MAQUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality tm 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





AT R. BH. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


sees 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Siath Avenue, N. Y¥, 





NDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, 
and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO OBDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 


No, 96 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. ~ Sa 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Is simple in construction, easily learned, and with proper management never gets out of 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
ems, Fells, Gathors and Btitches anda Pastens iis own Seams, thereby saving time and 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Sews equally well on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the heaviest cloth or 
jeather. 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Sews from original without rewinding, and forms ® seam unsurpassed for beauty, 
elasticity and 
THE GROVER & BAKER STITCH 


the Double Lock Stitch which forms a seam that wil! not rip even if every stitch 
ne It is the only stiteh that survives the wading tub on bike summa: a * 


Send for Circular. 





’ STEAM. 
NEW YORE, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 
FP HE VANDERBILT BUROPEAN LIN UNITRD STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS 8A 1 







te eneewens 


VA ILT, P.E. 
Vea Pitas: 


ILLL 8. Origen. e 
VANDERDICE, oot Bret weap iedebewanasel 
These have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
= 0 Firch Unbin, $150 und $10) | Beeund Usdin. 6a 
of passage issued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London 
Paris. For Pastas of Preight eppiy to io ms _ 
D. TORRANOR, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
&. G; WAINWRIOUT 2 00., 18 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OaKrO ot Gracechareh St., Londen, 








ea 
SARATSEA SPRINGS 298 Craft. 
New you 


‘TO SOUTHERNERS, 


Congress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “ Saratoga’ Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 











situated. 
oe cer, granted the gratuitous use of this suitable of meeting. | To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 
Eutcration rrom Liverpoot.—The official retarns of the emigration | Robert Duff, Esq. of Fetteresso, in Beotlaad, and Jobe Meuron Ea branded thus all 

from the Mersey for the ter and month eading the 30:h of Septem-| M.D., of Paris, have been appointed trustees of the Charch, and Mr. Fow- | 4®¥ 20t having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; S 
ber hare just bea completed by the goverameat emigration and | ler, bookseller in Paris, has been nominated eecretary, and the establish- and the Purchaser shduld prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
from these it appears that during the month 22 ships “under the | ment is, law, plaodl under the immediate superintendence of her | Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South: * 
act” were cleared by the government having on board 370 cabin | Britannic Consul at Paris. This is the first instance, in Barope, | “™ P?* % boumres Wate vee <q Ps 
a Aes Mewrons passeagene-—1.540 of whem were 216 Scoteh, | in which the ished Church of Scotland has availed herself of the CLARKE & WHITE. T 
2,891 Irish, and 307 forcigners, against in 495 cabin and 5,906 | important privileges conferred on ber, in common with the Charch of . 

a falling off of upwards of and 293 cabin, and | England, by “ The Consular Act.”—Court Journal. Lists of dealers who’procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep 
Balt bectore the correspondiag period of last year. The total emi- J itil at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
Se an ranean e amounted to 17,331 souls,| Tae Hirropotamvs wira rue Toormacar.—Everybody has heard of GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 
of whom 1,158 were cabin 16,073 steerage—4,885 English, 1,000 | poor Clamie, the Exeter Change elephant, being shot, “ because he went | 2 their own neighbourhood. o.& Ww. 





THe Alvion. 


October 2% 








OF 'N A N cil A L. 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
Capital 


INTEREST ALLOWED WED ON DEPOSITS: 
By order of any Court in the State 
From tadividuals or cx erpar as for a perio jod of six ‘montha, ‘or longer. 
Five days’ notice.. 
ita may be made and withdrawn at any time, ont will be entitled to rst for the 
whole time they may remaia with the Company. 
eeaLors, Adminis‘rators, om Trustees of Bstates, and Females unaccustomed to the 
va of basioess, as well as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com- 
pany convenient dep. sitory for money. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 


B. F. Vara went, Daxret. DP. LORD, 
ULL MAS A PRARBALL 


.- five per cent” 
Prod per cent 


cores goores, 
NOLD, 
Rov al PURLES, 


THOMAS TILESTON, 
EDWLN D. MORGAN, 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


d 8. u 
BRONSON, R. H.WALWORTH, Saratoga 


Sou J. PHELPS, 





REMITTANCES! 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE 1 
ENGUAND, SCOTLAND’ 
IRELAND, WALES, 
Tesued by 


or 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 W aiagtioeet, »fomt York. 
“BILLS ON ‘LONDON, 


N SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
No.437 WILLIAM STREET, 


anew York, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, avallable In all parts of ¥ 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GQRART CIRCULAR LETTERS 0 OREDIT ON ALL THK PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





PORTTUOAL 
5 fy TZERLAND, 
pe LY, 


180 OF 


GERMANY, 
RUSSIA, 
SWEDER, 


CAIRO 


HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, 
SPAIN, 


Fr 
oRRAY | Bartals, 


ATHENS, 


A 
EYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ALEXANDRIA c. 


SER SALEM, ac., 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES ba IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE I8 PROVIDED 
far, collected (ree of cha: 
Drafite and credits granted a bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
be Britieh Provivees, in North Am 


"fo 29 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. 





DUNCAN, GEERMAN & co, 
KRS 
CORNER OF PINE AND was AU STREETS, NEW YORK 
188 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Trave'lers, 
available tn all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, POR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR bing) ae AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
jenna, and 





nye | 
| he} world through the Meewe, RorTuscaiLp’s o { Paris, London, Frankfort, V 
| dy and their correspondents. 


RICHARD BELL, 
J. RAB. 





28S for the 
OF MON K. 
23 Ailiam Street, New York. 
s'~* FOR a BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF see. AND ON THE 
Oru. of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, tn sums to suit 
OREDITS | seoned. Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, pagenne in Canada pur- 
Chased or Collected 





_- 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
WN. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 

ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALAVOREI A, OREGON AnD THE SANDWICH IS 
Dian Steamers of the 5th and Beh of each mon 


NDS, by the Mail 
- ws CAlforain, Oregon, bod the Hand wich Inland fr ul ui ll ime 


BROWN BROTHERS & co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
psc" COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 





D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
_ 








R RICHARDSON, Attorney and © » Covi Ky. 
. 





J, W: MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, “ 
. 





EXCELSIOR VARNISH WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Shippers and the Trade Is invited to the above celebrated brand of 
VARNSISHES AND JAPANS, 
the quality of which is guaranteed unqualifiedly pure. 


The subser: aoe agent pe this market, solicits the patrowage of the trade, who will be 
ies to suit, on the most favourable terms. 


H,. R. DICKSON, 10 Cedar Street, N. ¥, 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 03, 05, 07, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. @1 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
ONTINUE to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches. Bends, Angles, 
p as ay Reduces, Sleeves. Drip Syphons, Plugs, “aps, Retorts, Beneh ae, 


im general, ‘articular attention paid to all Castings “ss <a 
. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE 
IE Undersigned reesived the FIRST PREMIUM for the « 


constant), wy tg FE and 
AIT, TROUT PLIES, 6. he, of every’ 
al terms. 











» Arden the World's 
of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
of every variety, which he is bry to supply on the most libe 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


KN. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by experienced Fisb- 
men to be the best Bat! for Trolling ever invented. d 





DELLUC'’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARE. 

DELICIOUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 

It ls of great benefit to pereene debilitated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and — diseases, 

and \s wg aye! use persons going in Fever and Ague districts, as the best pre- 

Servative. i can be taken afier meals, as a most agreeable Uordial. Every bole must 
ave the siz uo ature of tb csole manufacturers. 

DELLUC & CO., 
FRENCH OISPENSING CREWis::, 
635 Broadway + doors below Bleeeker St. 


SILOT. 
TO DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN, 
HE undersigaed are facturing SHOT of a i'y supertor toany heretofore offered 


in any market. The severe teste to which it is subjected before bagging, Insure the 
——s qualities : Ist, roundness ; 2d, solidity ; 34, smooth polish ; 4h, uniformity of size 
each 








rub hese advantages, it will be found in use to bave a more accurate and uniform flight, 
ter ange, and « closer and a than ary article prepared by ordinary means, 
oh will not disappoint « correct 
The Trade can be sup piled ah the same price as the omdinary shot to whom retail purchas- | 
ers are reapectiully re erred. TATHAM & BROTHERS, 
2 Beekman 8t., New York. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yors, Ocroser 23, 1859. 
T*5 Fs Focus STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
posi lished in conformity with the requirements of the lvth Section of the Act of its Incorpo 
Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1858 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, on 
pares Risks -- iene Ss 
niand * *- 


5.908 rt 1,025,167 09 
Total Amount of Premiums. 


Amount of Farned Premiums during the year. 
turn Premiums 


_ ae Earned Premiums............- ° 

ring the same period — 
On ans Risks om Savings, &c 
* Inland 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :— 
Rea! Estate and Bonds and Morigsges $583,500 00 
nome, Loans on Stocks, accrued Interest on Bonds and Mortgages 

Rents of Rea! Estate, Salvages, &c. ° os " ” 
56.715 7 


576.354 17 
10,401 29 
34,990 50 

$1,974,230 72 
The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to Ist November 
1859 be semieres, of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and @ t 
Also, that a Mt Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. a. SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past , be i-eued after the Ist January next. 

It is further ordered that the whole remaining ‘Serip of the year 1452 and that of the yous 

1853 be redeemed IN CASH after the let January neat, the interest thereon to cease on th 
day, oad heey leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 
DOLLA 

After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 

1855. 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Lg OUTS LORUT, 


Bills Receivable. . 

Premiu ccounts not yet collected 

Serip of supdry Mutual Insurance ( 
the Company's own scrip) estimated. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, 
OLIVER SLATE, Ja 
WILLIAM HL MACY, 


. M. LAWRENCE, 
Sus A. ISELIN 
FDWIN a ert, 
EIAs NVERT 
GRURGE. G. HOBSON, 
v. MUR 
Pietov R. PYN .r, 
weg! STRRC KER, 
satu BL M. FOX, 
OSEPH V. “ONATIVIA, 


FREDERICK G. it 
PETEK POIRIER, 


8. 
JOSEPH ‘Gat LARD, Ja, 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 


simon D DE CINSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM, H,. NEVIUS, ees. 


o@- SAWEST AND CHEAPEST sYsTEM OF INSURANCE, 2 





WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 
54 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital, 8100,000. 


a@> The Insured receive 75 per cent, of net profits, withou' incurring any liability. 
Iosures Build lings, Merchandise, Housebold Furniture, Ren's, Leases, Verse!s in Port 
and their Uargoes, and other Insureble erty, agains: lows or damage 
by FIRE and Inland Navigation Risas. 


ee 
ROBERT 
RUSSEL athe BBINS, 
ALBEa?T G. LE 
Pre K WaLOOTT, 
BAC 
HENRY OOTHOUT, 
18 . BANGER, 
GEO, C, SATTERLEE, Prevident, 
HENRY WESTON, Vice President, 
WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


GRO. ©. sateeeL Sh B. SMITH, 

PHIL IP R. KEARNY, 

RICHARD F CARMAN, 

GEO B SATTE LER, 
ALMA DANIEL #U noe 

PRTER RIC HARDS, oR., | HENRY WESION 

LEWIS B. BROWN 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No, 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 
MUTUAL WITH AN A™PLE CASH CAPITAL, 


GEO, C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
A. B, CAPWELL, Counsel. 


Breat 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer, 





Cc. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. JAS. STEWART, M.D., N. Y¥. 


Directors. 
A Low. JOUN HAST 
W. H. CARY, 
Isaac FROTAINGHAM, 

8. T. STRANAHA) 

THOM As MEsBENG ER, 
SAMU ts tt 
BER aY 2 TLSHREPONT, 


8. 
Peter $ CORNELL, 
ih 5 caesra, 


RY, 


EDWARD A. LAMBERT, 
i HOW, 

B. WYMAN, 
Gro A. JARVIS, 
SAMUEL PERRY, 
8. E. HOWARD. 
GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, 
CHAS. A, TOWNSEND, 
CORNELIUS J. SPRAGUE, 
THOMAS CARLTON 
JOSEPH W. GREEN 
M. F. ODELL. 





T. MARTIN, 


The Company will issue Policies for the whole term of life, with or without participation 

in profits. Premiums payable yearly, balf-yearly, or quarterly or in one suu. 

For | year, 3 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without participation in profits. 

For tas Wuo.e Teas or Lirs. Payment of Premiams to cease at any y epested age. 

ExpowMENt AssvraNce Po.icies. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
rives at 40, 45, 50, 55, 60. 65, or 70 

Expowwent Poucies ror Cuupres. Amount payable when a child reaches 18, 21, or 
2% years, or upw: 

Annuity Poicies—commencing at any age. 

One-half the emount of Premiums may be paid in a note at 12 months, which will be re- 
newed annually. 

DIVIDENDS WILL BE DECLARED Awwvattr, and the profits will be issued to the assured in 
scrip or applied toward payment of thair petes. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 

=e apart FIRE INSTRA ROS comrade Eee AOA INS? 1008 Om, DAMAGE 

5 — erchandise urniture, &c., &c., usual rates. 

Ma adjusted in New crt a prompt alt ‘wtihout seferenee to Landen. 

Special Fund of $150,500 

te tats by eo Rew Bae treme for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordanee with he 

law of the State, 


aL RB O. HA President Manhattan Rank. 
YLER tivisasTon, Firm of Barclay & Livingston, 
TTS SHERMAN. ancan, Sherman & Co. 


J. De Peverer 
Josera 8t0 an’ 


Bex... M. Wurr.ocg, 
Bensamun A, sumrors, Jeaemise Wise. 
GEORGE ADLAKED, Manager and General Agent, 

58 Wall Street, New York. 


Jossru 8. Havas, 





GUANO. 


Ww" WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS 
Farmers to the article which we have on band and for sale at aap 


FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we owed to be ee sees oe imported or manufactar 
ed in this country. This Gugno ts ra. WeBs, « ot Now York. from Baker’s 
& Jarvis’ vy ane in the SUC TH Pac Arte Ocean” Sold genuine and pure as 
imported by the Cargo, or at retail, by 

JOHN B. SARDY. 


General Agent. 
es 58 South Sureet, corner of Wall st. New York. 
Tt has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yred by the most eminent ant popular Rerteulvaral aral Chemists and found to coniain 
be seen by our circular) a large per centage of _— 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, Ziclding ammonia suffcten 
dant crops. substantially enriching the soil. li can be 
of sarutie So coed or plans by coming in Cy) with it, as 
imers jf De a great ree of mors ure it causes lant to . 
f ‘and tan proved FREE OF INSECTS. Por Stoo Dealt con. 
yom te) or fall el caniyens 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital......One Million Dollars. 
Assets, Ist July, 1860, §1.481,819 27. 
Liabilities, 54,068 67. 


yun COMPANY INSURES AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, 
terms as favourable as the nature of the risk and the rea] security of the insured 
of the Company will allow. s equitably adjusted and promptly paid, 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRIDE AS Gres 4ND TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 


J. MILTOW SMITH, Secretary. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Parsivest, 
JOHN McGEs, Assistant Secuatany. Pat 


A. F, WILLMARTH, Vics-Pussipest, 


DIRECTORS: 
Firm of A. & A. Lawrence & Co. 
rman, © olline & Co. 
= a Fargo & ‘o. 
President Importers’ and Traders’ Bank. 
Firm of T. & H. Messenger. 
. a Mellen & Uo. 


Preside 
aa Presiden 
of C B “Hatch & On, 

Merrick & Bul 


— Starr & ¢ 
“Humphrey & Butler. 
George Pearce & 


H. - Frorhinghat & Co. 
fulkie ey &¢ 
sae m & Jewett. 


Doan. King & Wo. , of St. Leuis. 
Condit 2 Nob le. 

B.D. Morgan & Co. 

Willard, Wood 4 o. 

A. 8. Barnes & a Tr. 

Phelps. Bliss 

Trowbridge, iw ight & Co. 
Morten. Grinnell & Uo 


Cyrus Yale, Jr 4 Co., of N. Orleans, 
Wm. &. & Charles B. Fosdick. 
Boyd, Brothers & ©o.. Albany, N.Y. 
Gomi. Sms Talmadge, Memphis. 
Co. 
Brewer & C.ldwell. 
Pulliam, Wills. Rankin & Co. 
Henrys, Smi.h & Townsend. 


JEWELRY, &c. 








GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
NEW 
or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
, Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODs, 


OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


THE STORE 


co. 





TIFFANY & CO., 
COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No, 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARK, 
CLOCES, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 


AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


sone THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive ageney of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassiug any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and sabs:antial character of iis 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary factlities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the procurement or manufketure of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident Public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring them that a eall wil! not iocur the least obligation to purchase, 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MOKRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigaed by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
Qssortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


I" ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three quarter plate model, especially designed for this parpose. 

In establishing this pew series, it has also been our design to produce a watch in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and ree material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 

and ad b ly just p ma, and of reaulis 
a re ttt 


FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 








OLLOWAYW’'S PILLS ABD o 
HOLLOW ANS PILLS AND OINTMENT ER YSIPELAS—‘Paeee 
ring-w of 


reparations may rere & temporary relief, but the action 
wh by their cctenpens aod purifying propertues effect “miedons ss 


Soid by all Druggists, at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box or pet. 





LOVE ANOUYNE TFoorTmack ROPS.— continae 
martyr to wothache acd broken rest, i seme J ae reat ’ 


4 
is withi« yourreach? Apply the Cuore ANODYSE and you will obtain | immedtate 
enamel the 


It will not in the s'igbtest degree pear teeth, tn, gums, 

Pretec he uly affect the breath. Eminent Dentists constantly se f fe that eae and 
guy. 

For sale by A. B. & D. Sands, 141 William St, N. ¥. 





Ww. rouse, 
& 4. ARBRE. 





YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 
OFFICR, NO. 16 BERKMAN STREET; 





